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Pickle and Abrahamson 
have reworked them all 


Introduction to Business, 

Fourth Edition 

Hal B. Pickle, St. Edward’s University 
Royce L. Abrahamson, Southwest 
Texas State University 


Every page revised, updated, or 
completely rewritten 

To give you the most recent facts this side 
of the newspaper there is over 95% last- 
minute information on government 
spending, inflation, small business, labor, 
and franchising. Plus the Marketing section 
is totally reworked and expanded with a 
new chapter on marketing distribution and 
consumer behavior. 


Over 40% new cases, profiles, and 
interest items 

Here are the kind of motivating examples 
you need: six new business profiles, nine 
new special interest sections, a new 
appendix on job-hunting in the 1980’s, and 
a new design with 23 new photo-chapter 
openers. 


Built like a business 

Pickle and Abrahamson have kept the most 
logical organization of any introductory 
text. Marketing is covered after finance, 
small business is part of management, and 
international trade is under marketing (not 
tucked away at the end of the book). 


Not a 1980 book with a 1977 
package 

There is an all new Instructor’s Manual, 
Study Guide with Additional Cases and 
Readings, Instructional Objectives, Sample 
Business Documents, Transparency 
Masters and Separate Printed Test Items A, 
B, and C. 


499 pages (Y4914-1) January 1980 


Examination copies: 

Write to: Christopher Weyn, Dept. 80-51 
Goodyear Publishing Company, P.O. Box 
2113, Santa Monica, CA 90401. 


Be sure to include your usual enrollment, 
the title of the book you’re now using, and 
your decision date. 


Oducti, 
a” is 2 
3 
. 


F. Kendrick Bangs 

Professor of Business Administration 
University of Colorado 

(Visiting Professor, 

Illinois State University ) 


The course, Introduction to Business, is generally a 
part of the curriculum for business majors on an elective 
basis. There is every reason to believe that it should be 
a required course for business majors. If business majors 
are required to take such a course, instructors in the func- 
tional courses of business (management, finance, and mar- 
keting) can justifiably expect their students to have a nec- 
essary background of knowledge on which to build—time 
saved for covering subject matter in more depth. 
Introduction to Business as a required course for all 
business majors can be a very effective vehicle in directing 
business majors toward three major objectives: to develop 
economically literate citizens; to establish a background 
for wise career choices; and to give an insight to the insti- 
tution of business as a producer of goods and services. 


Becoming More Economically Literate: 


Our everyday business activities take place in a quasi- 
free enterprise economic system. Everyone, every day— 
several times a day—is confronted with business transac- 
tions of some sort. In order to exist in this environment, 
it is important that everyone knows certain business eco- 
nomic facts, and to appreciate how these facts resolve 
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Message Business Educators 


Introduction to Business 
for All Business Majors 


themselves into understandings of our business economic 
system. Facts and understandings leading to concepts are 
vital to the establishment of the values that guide us 
throughout our lives. 

A number of national polls have been taken during the 
past several years measuring the economic understanding 
of high school and adult persons. It is appalling to know 
that so many in our population are ignorant so far as busi- 
ness and economics are concerned. For example, a busi- 
ness-information survey given to classes in Introduction 
to Business the first day of classes during the past three or 
four years indicated that over half the students polled 
thought that on the average business in the United States 
makes a profit after taxes of over forty per cent. (And 
when the actual average profit after taxes this past year 
was about five per cent.) Is it any wonder that we asa 
nation can be misled to believe that business is a “monster” 
about to devour us consumers? 

Assume that a company during the previous year made 
five per cent net profit; this year the company made ten 
per cent net profit (ten cents on the dollar). That is a hun- 
dred per cent increase in profits. The media has made a 
great issue of the fact that some of our big companies (oil 
companies, especially ) made over a hundred per cent in- 
crease in profits this past year. We must know and under- 
stand the basis upon which that percentage is determined 
before we can make any judgement as to the fairness or 
lack of fairness in the results. 

Just to be able to read the daily newspaper, we as in- 
dividual citizens need to have some comprehension of 
business and how it operates in our economic system. Take 
a recent newspaper and look at the front page. How many 
articles on the front page required some understanding of 
business and economics to know what the article was say- 
ing, let alone know if the article was biased or misstated an 
issue? Here is today’s newspaper in front of me. What are 
the headings of the articles on the front page? 
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“Security Council OK’s Sanctions.” What is a sanction? 


Do you understand how a sanction will affect the business © 


and economic life of the country upon which it is im-. 
posed? Do you understand the effect of the sanction upon 
the country that imposed the sanction? Yes, sanctions are 
studied in Introduction to Business in relation to obstacles 
of international trade. 

“After 90 Years, Eiffel Tower Goes Public.’ What is 
the effect of public ownership upon our individual lives— 
so far as taxes, rights, responsibilities are concerned? Yes, 
this topic is included in an Introduction to Business course 
in the unit on ownership of businesses. 

“Gridley Company Lays Off 10.” Do you have any 
comprehension of the effects of a labor union strike; how 
the unions and management are both protected and con- 
trolled by federal laws? Do you understand the economic 
effect of a strike—long or short—upon the local, state and 
federal economy? These topics are included in the Intro- 
duction to Business course in a unit on labor-management 
relations. 

In addition to being able to understand the everyday 
happenings around us, we also are confronted with busi- 
ness-economic issues at a time of election. Particularly, it 
is important to understand business and economic issues— 
just before a national election—because almost all of the 
planks on a party platform have business and economic 
implications. If we do not understand their importance 
and effects upon us as citizens of a quasi-free enterprise 
system, how can we know if we agree or disagree with the 
fundamental beliefs of the persons we are electing to pub- 
lic office—persons who are to represent us in the major 
job of guiding our country in the direction we as private 
citizens would desire? 

Yes, Introduction to Business is a course that contrib- 
utes to the development of economic literacy; for this 
purpose alone, it should be required for all business ma- 
jors. (It should be required for all students to increase the 


economic literacy phase of all persons so that they can 
operate and exist in our quasi-free enterprise system.) 


Making a Wise Career Choice: 


In addition, Introduction to Business should be required 
of all business majors because it exposes the student to the 
many and varied career choices available today. Business 
is a dynamic and changing institution, and as such new 
career opportunities are “busting out all over.” It is hard 
to remember that only a few years ago the computer was 
unknown to business—and now it has revolutionalized the 
industry, creating careers unheard of before its introduc- 
tion into business operations. Following the computer and . 
data processing in business, we have word processing, 
creating a new, faster and more accurate way of producing 
the printed word in business. The result of this innovation 
has brought about fascinating career opportunities in the 
office. 

Unfortunately, many young people give little thought 
to the kind of career they would like to have. All too often 
their classroom exposure has been limited to only a basic 
skill training with no suggestion of whether or not there 
is an upward mobility quotient there. They find themselves 
in jobs in which they have little or no interest and/or abil- 
ity. Many persons who come for counseling say, “What 
can I do? I have been in this job now for about fifteen 
years, I am thirty-five years old, and I’m not going any- 
where. Every day is a ‘drag.’ I get up, go to work, come 
home, get up the next day—on and on.” This is a typical 
comment that is being heard over and over again. Why 
have they arrived at such a state in the prime productive 
period of their lives? 

There are basically three major reasons for mistakes in 
making career choices. The first reason for making a wrong 
choice is that many people at the time of making a choice 
do not know the variety of careers that exist today and 
that are emerging. 
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A second reason for making the wrong career choice is 
that many of us do not analyze ourselves objectively —com- 
pare our own abilities and needs (interests, abilities, tem- 
erament and determination) with the abilities and needs 

of the job requirements and working environment under 
which the different jobs are to be performed. 

And a third reason for making the wrong career choice 
is that many people look upon business careers as stereo- 
types—that business has little room for creativity and ori- 
ginality. Creativity is certainly encouraged in business— 
creative decision making in any business endeavor is fre- 
quently the difference between success and failure. Cre- 
ativity is not confined to the arts—poets, musicians, writ- 
ers, scientists—but to business as well. Or, why not com- 
bine abilities to create art with a business career? Should 
not a glass blower have some understanding and ability as 
a businessman so that his creations may bring to him a just 
reward for his talents? How about the creative business 
teacher? Certainly the student choosing a career in business 
teaching needs the exposure to just such a course as Intro- 
duction to Business. 

A required course in Introduction to Business aids in 
helping the student make a wise career choice. 

Career opportunities are unlimited in business—should 
not everyone, not just business majors, be given the oppor- 
tunity to weigh personal abilities and interests against the 
abilities and interests needed in different careers? Yes, 
career Opportunities in business are a major objective of the 
course Introduction to Business. 


Creating a Basis for Becoming Producers of Goods or 
Services: 


Business is dynamic. New products, new ideas, new 
business techniques are developing each year. 

Whether one plans to go into business for oneself as an 
entrepreneur or to work for someone else, it is important 
to have a solid knowledge of financial management, mar- 
keting, accounting, and legal considerations. Those who 
choose to become a part of the business world are, in ad- 
dition to being consumers, also producers—producers of 
goods or services. 

In the Introduction to Business course, the student is 
acquainted with the total business environment as well as _ 
how the functional areas of business (management, finance, 
marketing) affect the profitability and services of different 
types of business enterprises. Production involves the key 
decisions of the “five M’s” of business: methods, man- 


power, machines, money and materials. Understanding the 
management of business resources, both physical and hu- 
man; the financial strategies for operating a business; the 
processes in production of goods and services; the physical 
distribution of goods and services; and marketing strategies 
are all necessary for success in business. The business student 
will enter upon his area of emphasis with an understanding 
of how the total business system operates, and how the 
specialty area chosen fits into the total operation. 

For example, consider the young man, enrolled in an 
Introduction to Business class, whe chose a local three-year 
old business to study and analyze as a term project. He 
interviewed the new president of the company, the various 
production managers and the treasurer of the company. 
When the report was completed, he took the report to the 
president for his approval before submitting it to the in- 
structor. After reading the report, the president exclaimed, 
“There are things in this report that I was not aware of in 
this company. You have done an extraordinary job of get- 
ting to the crux of some of our problems. How would you 
like to come to work for us?” To this question, the student 
responded, “I am only a freshman; I have four more years 
of schooling.” The reply was, “Come back, there will be a 
job for you!” 

Students today are extremely knowledgeable in many 
areas. But in an understanding of the basic philosophies of 
business and economics, they are not. A course in Intro- 
duction to Business opens wide the world of work to those 
young people who are our future businessmen, teachers, 
political leaders and private citizens. 

Usually, if Introduction to Business is not taken as a 
beginning or introductory course to the study of business, 
the student will get his first exposure to business through 
Principles of Accounting. Granted, accounting gives the 
student a necessary basis for understanding the financial 
aspect of business; but it does not give the whole picture 
of business and business as a career. Persons who may not 
be quantitativiely oriented may be “turned off” from busi- 
ness by being introduced to it through accounting. Where 
else than in an Introduction to Business course will the 
student get the broad exposure to business as a producer, 

a producer of goods and/or services. 

Introduction to Business as a required course for all 
business majors will help to prepare more economically 
literate citizens and businesspersons in the future; it will 
help students make a wiser choice of careers; and it will 
give them the basis upon which to build a specialization as 
a producer of goods and/or services. 
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This Worked for Me... 


A Card For Every Occasion 


Typing II classes usually include a 
duplicating unit in which the fluid or 
“ditto” process is taught. This section 
was to be introduced prior to the 
Christmas season; therefore, I decided 
to apply it in a creative fashion. I began 
the unit by explaining and demon- 
strating the fluid process, using various 
colored masters. After several assign- 
ments using duplicating techniques, 

I proceeded to explain our final pro- 
ject. 

The main objective in the chapter 
was to teach the students how to pre- 
pare a ditto master, to make correc- 
tions, and to be proud of the outcome. 
We applied this objective in the design- 
ing of Christmas cards. Prior to the 
actual assignment, I asked the students 
to prepare rough drafts of the cards 
they wanted to see in print. This 
would allow the students to visualize 
the final project with relation to size, 
color, and design. Then we proceeded 
with the actual construction of the 
cards. 

On a large table, I spread the 
supplies: blue, black, red, and green 
masters, several styluses, razor blades, 


and letter stencils. In addition to the 
necessary materials, I provided the 
class with an example of a completed 
card. We spent one day preparing the 
cards, using the techniques previously 
learned, and the next day proceeded 
using the duplicating machine to run 
them off. The students were allowed 
to print twenty copies of their final 
project to be used as they wished. The 
students found pride in the cards that 
they had personally designed and 
seemed to enjoy the sharing and con- 
struction of their accomplishment. 

This assignment need not be limited 
to Christmas cards. It could coincide 
with any holiday, such as Valentine’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Halloween, or 
Thanksgiving Day. 

There are several ways to expand 
this creative idea. Our class chose to 
construct a bulletin board display of 
each student’s card. This provided an 
opportunity for the other classmates 
and instructors to appreciate the 
students’ fine work. I found this prac- 
tical assignment to be beneficial in 
teaching the concepts of the fluid pro- 
cess. 


Patti I. Weinlander 
Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 
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“Marketing 


Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr. 


This is how the Chairman of the Board of one of the country’s 
largest marketing research firms describes the 


EAD on to see how the Census can be of value to 
you and your business. 


Who is your market? 

If you own or manage a business, you are a marketer. 
Hopefully, a successful one. But you can’t market 
successfully unless you know to whom you are 
selling. You must understand both your present 
customer and your potential customer. Te do this, 
you need accurate information about the population, 
and lots of it. 


It’s easy 

To get this information vou usually have to hire a pro- 
fessional marketing firm, or purchase several series 
of reports. 

This can get very complicated. 

You can get an enormous amount of this kind of 
valuable marketing research data from the Census 
Bureau on your own. All it takes is a letter or a phone 
call and this information is readily available to you. 


Just answer the Census 
All vou have to do is create this information. Just 
answer it and encourage your employees to do the 
same. The more people who answer the Census, 
the more valid and abundant the information will be. 
So, vou see, it’s in your best interest to have vour 
whole company participate along with vou. 
More from Nielsen 
“The Census is an essential tool in modern marketing 
research...the Census is essential in the manufacture 
and distribution of products...essential, too, for ser- 
vice companies.’ Mr. Nielsen said, further, that all his 
clients use Census data for these purposes: 
¢ Allocating sales efforts 
¢ Picking areas for evaluating new products with 
selective appeal 
¢ Studving relationships between retail sales and 
consumer characteristics 
Forecasting long-term sales trends 


value of the Census to the nation’s business community. 


¢ Selecting sites for manufacturing plants, retail 
stores 

Targeting for direct-mail programs 

Evaluating the potential for speciality products 
Analyzing trends for marketing planning 
Developing advertising strategies based on 
demographic characteristics. 


Here’s how it can work 

¢ A men’s clothing store, planning to mail a circular 
to potential new customers, could use Census data 
on income by Zip code area to select Zips which have 
a high proportion of families and individuals in the 
appropriate income ranges. 

e A lumber and hardware store, seeking a theme 
and particular products for an advertising campaign, 
would find Census statistics for its marketing area 
valuable in researching age of housing, presence of 
basements, family income, heating fuel used, and 
other housing and population characteristics. 

e A business person, selecting a site for a new 
sporting goods store, would want to consider Census 
data on the number of people by age group, house- 
hold composition, family and individual income, and 
other population characteristics, to decide which 
area would offer the most promising market for 
sporting goods. 

A lot of people pay a lot for professional marketing 
services. You can get a lot of this information just by 
answering the Census. 

How to encourage your employees 

It is crucial that not only you but also your employ- 
ees answer the Census. To help get your employees 
solidly behind you in this national effort to answer 
the Census, write to the following address for a free 
Census poster: 

Poster Offer 

1980 Census Promotion Program 

Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 
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Positive Pathways 
W.P. Training 


Patsy Nichols 
Murray State University 
Murray, Kentucky 


“T can’t believe this is actually going to be mailed!” 
This is a familiar expression voiced by most of the mem- 
bers of my word processing class during the early weeks of 
each semester of this new six-credit-hour capstone course. 

Word processing—a systems approach for improving of- 
fice efficiency and communication of information—is be- 
ing adopted by business and industry on a large scale. It 
enables the right combination of trained personnel, proper 
procedures, and automated equipment to accomplish the 
rapid transformation of ideas into print. 


Activities of Students 


The technological explosion in the field of word proces- 
sing mandates that students receive training on automated 
equipment and become familiar with the fundamentals 
and concepts of word processing if they intend to meet 
the demand for employable skills in the office market- 
place. At Murray State University (MSU) in the Depart- 
ment of Office Administration and Business Education, 
students are actively learning word processing. The word 
processing course (offered during the 1978 fall semester 
for the first time) is structured to provide a hands-on ex- 
perience with all the elements present in a centralized 
word processing center. In planning the organization and 
function of the word processing course at MSU, the au- 
thor surveyed and analyzed functional word processing 
centers in business and industry in a four-state area in- 


cluding Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Practices utilized in these centers were then put into use 
at the Murray Center. The educational facility provides 
an opportunity for students to perform actual adminis- 
trative work for the university utilizing some of the most 
up-to-date technological concepts and equipment present 
in business and industry. The work output is comprised 
of requests initiated in faculty and administrative of- 
fices and transmitted to the word processing center via 
the centralized dictation system. 

The primary objective of the word processing program 
is to provide an opportunity for students to acquire a 
first-hand experience in working with advanced communi- 
cations methods, information processing equipment, and 
systems technology utilized to process large amounts of 
information in the most rapid and efficient manner. The 
program provides expanded information processing capa- 
bilities to faculty and administrative offices plus experi- 
ence for students in the utilization of modern equipment 
and systems technology utilized to process large amounts 
of information. 

All an originator must do is dial the access number, 
dictate the message, and hang-up. On-campus originators 
have the correct/playback control of recorded material; a 
special number offers off-campus originators dictation ac- 
cessibility but without the manipulative features available 
to on-campus users. The message is recorded on one of 
the two Dictaphone recorders in the center. 
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The recorded dictation is logged in by the correspon- 
dence supervisor (a student enrolled in the course) and 
then assigned to one of the correspondence secretaries in 
the center. Thus, students are afforded an opportunity to 
practice independent thinking while serving in various 
functional roles of employment present in the Murray 
State University Center including administrative supervi- 
sor, correspondence supervisor, correspondence secretary, 
newsletter editor, materials specialist, receptionist/proof- 
reader, and environmental supervisor. (Figure 1) Figure 
one illustrates the rotation of positions in the word pro- 
cessing center. For example, a student assigned to the po- 
sition of correspondence secretary retains this title for a 
two week period, then proceeds to correspondence super- 
visor, administrative supervisor, environmental supervisor, 


Environmental Administrative 
i Supervisor jupervisor 
Supervisor 


Correspondence 
Secretaries 


Receptionist/ Materials Newsletter 
Proofreader Specialist Editor 
q) q) 


to whom the work was assigned, the time the document 
was completed, etc. (Table 1). Productivity measurement 
charts are then constructed using this information. (Figure 
2). These charts reveal on a comparative basis the quality 
and quantity of work completed in the center. All word 
processing employees (students enrolled in the course) 
work as a team dedicated to the purpose of getting the in- 
coming work out in the most efficient, effective way. Af- 
ter the work is transcribed and proofread by the typist, it 
is routed to the proofreader. The typewritten material is 
then taken back (for signature or correction) to the fac- 
ulty member or administrator who dictated the message. 
At this point, the document cycle is completed with the 
distribution and/or dispatch of the typewritten material. 


Equipment for Center 


In addition to the centralized dictating system men- 
tioned previously, the word processing center established 
at Murray State University includes: eight compatable 
transcribing units, a memory typewriter, three Correcting 
Selectric II typewriters, fifteen Selectric II typewriters, 
mimeoscopes, a mimeograph fluid duplicator, and seven 
calculators. 

The university is in the process of extending these ser- 
vices campuswide which will necessitate the purchase of 
additional equipment. The proposed items are: an IBM 
Office System 6/440 Information Processor with Docu- 
ment Printer, an IBM Office System 6/420 Information 
Processor and additional transcribing machines. 


Figure 1. Two-week Rotational Schedule of Word Processing 
Positions. 


and then back to the position of correspondence secre- 
tary—retaining each position title for a two week period. 
The student then proceeds on the rotational chart to the 
position of receptionist/proofreader, materials specialist, 
and newsletter editor. These roles (ranging from the entry 
to the supervisory level) both expose and challenge the 
students to a wide variety of responsibilities and duties. 
During this experience, they perform an in-depth study of 
the various professional positions that operate in a mod- 
ern word processing center. Thus, students are exposed to 
new horizons of theory and practice applicable to the 
modern business world. While working in one of the func- 
tional roles of the word processing center, students are en- 
couraged to explore new techniques and procedures for 
streamlining their performance and increasing productiv- 
ity. The student has, at the end of the semester, acquired 
experience in all phases of an operational word processing 
center. 

As stated previously, one of the duties of the corres- 
pondence supervisor is to log all incoming work into the 
productivity measurement log. This log reflects the time- 
in, the originator, the length of the document, the person 
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DATE 
TimeIn TimeOut Originator 
Reactions of Users the future, the volume of work will dictate otherwise; 


At first, the originators were very reluctant to dictate 
into their telephone receivers. However, the payoff (rapid 
return of copy) has been so rewarding that more and more 
potential users are asking for this service to be opened to 
them. 


Reactions of Students 


The students do their work with a great deal more en- 
thusiasm now that they know the work will actually be 
used. The work being done is more relevant—because it 
is REAL. Sometimes the students only hear scratchy 
sounds and must discern the specific words from the con- 
text because they are not hearing professional dictators. 
These word processing students are transcribing dictation 
from busy faculty members and administrators interested 
in trying to get their work out! This dictation, however, 
is the type that will reach their ears on the job. The typi- 
cal successful businessperson may not be a trained dicta- 
tor. 

It is so rewarding to see the smiles on the students’ 
faces when they return to the center after delivering a 
completed document to its originator—without the docu- 
ment. This means the originator was pleased; no correc- 
tions were needed; and, perhaps even a compliment was 
uttered as to the speed and/or quality of the copy. 

During these early growing stages of the Murray State 
Word Processing Center, the students have the opportun- 
ity/responsibility to do their own couriering. Perhaps in 


but, this personal delivery service enables the dictator to 
know the correspondence secretaries and the students be- 
come acquainted with their originators. The latter is by 
far the more important purpose because it allows the stu- 
dents an opportunity to become more comfortable as 
they transcribe the dictated tapes. In addition to the ac- 
tual work entering the center, the students in the word 
processing course are responsbile for text assignments 
from two textbooks: Word Processing Concepts and Ca- 
reers and The Administrative Secretary. The Gregg Refer- 
ence Manual is also a required purchase for students in 
this course. Classes consist of a lecture/demonstration/ 
laboratory system. Instruction and discussion periods in- 
clude the entire class as a unit. More specifically, the gen- 
eral purposes and objectives of the word processing 
course are: 


1. To prepare students to work in a modern office 
effectively utilizing the concepts of the word 
processing/administrative support system of the 
office organization. 


. To train students in the operation of automatic 
magnetic media typewriting and reproduction 
equipment. 


3. To provide selected service activities for Murray 
State University. 
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Many of the concepts are adaptable to word processing in- termines the salary and titles of employees. Tomorrow’s 


struction at other levels. secretary is no longer bound to the employer’s title but 

A limited experience with all the different elements ex- may advance in a word processing position based on the 
plained could be implemented at the high school level ability to produce first-time final copy at a rapid rate. 
using work submitted to the “center” by faculty or ad- Additionally, the student who desires to perform the non- 
ministrative personnel. The students need to become ac- typing tasks in an administrative support capacity is de- 
customed to having their work measured. When a compet- pendent not on an executive’s title for a promotion or a 
itive atmosphere is present, more work will be produced; pay increment but on performance. 
thus, students should be able to compare their line out- As educators, let us join forces in preparing students 
put/error load of similar copy with others in their class. for exciting careers in the new word processing office 


This type of production in a word processing center de- environments. 


Provide on-the-job training in your classroom with 


ECRETARIAL SERVICE CENTER,INC. 


¢ Simulates all the basic duties of a busy 
clerical services company 


e Develops skills needed for the first 
job outside the classroom 


e Offers a complete program: 


Employee Manual 
Executive Manual 

Input Manual 

Supplies (Forms/Stationery) 
Supply Closet 


“eta Write us for further 
information: 


Bacon 


Boston, MA 02210/Rockleigh, NJ 07647/Chamblee, GA 30341 
Dallas, TX 75247/Belmont, CA 94002 
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Tomorrows 


Education for Business 
Happening NOW 


James D. Bell 
Central Michigan University 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Are you absolutely certain that the practices and con- 
cepts taught in your classes today are presently being used 
in business and industry? Will these practices and concepts 
be used next year? 

In today’s technological society, knowledge is estimated 
to be doubling every five years. With this “knowledge ex- 
plosion” comes change—change in business, industry, gov- 
ernment, people, and jobs. Change, adoption, and adaption 
are the order of the day instead of the exception. 

Does education keep pace with change? In the struggle 
to stay “current” the differences between what business/ 
industry and education are doing to prepare for future 
change are phenomenal. 

A few years ago, Jerome Wiesner stated that each year 
progressive industry spends five percent of its income 
(about thirty billion dollars) on research and development 
(preparing for the future), while all of education spends 
about twenty-five million dollars each year to prepare for 
future developments.! 

A more recent estimate of corporate research and de- 
velopment from Business Week states that the dollar figure 
for business will rise to over forty billion dollars a year.” 

If support for development, in the form of money, is 
important, who is better prepared to meet tomorrow’s 
challenges, business/industry or education? 


Can Education Keep Pace? 


Education, obviously, does not have the resources of 
private enterprise; however, spending money, especially in 


these times of dwindling support for education, is not the 


only solution. 
If money is not the only answer, what can educators do 


to prepare for the inevitable changes that will occur? 


A Plan for the Future 

Dr. A. Gillie has proposed a model to keep classroom 
instruction current and realistic and at the same time keep 
pace and prepare for the future. To prepare students for 
the future needs of industry, business, and society, Gillie 


says a planning model is needed. 


Dr. Gillie’s model* follows. 
*(1) Identify those cognitive elements that are consi- 


dered vital for the preparation of the study for that oc- 
cupational cluster today. 

(2) Identify those cognitive elements that are con- 
sidered vital for the preparation of the student for that oc- 
cupational cluster as it is expected to be in ten years. 
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(3) Establish the commonalities between 1 and 2. 
These are the cognitive elements that will receive top pri- 
ority in the curriculum to be designed. (Those most vital 
elements found in step 1 that fail to appear in step 2 are 
those cognitive ingredients predicted to be of little value in 
the future. Therefore, they can be included in the curricu- 
lum for a limited time and then deleted or phased out.) 

(4) Teach only those elements that are used now and 
will also be used in ten years. 

(5) Establish an internal evaluation mechanism in the 
curriculum so as to provide a continuing check on achieve- 
ments of objectives and relevancy of the elements within 
the curriculum. 


Consideration of Potential Change 


Step Two (deciding what skills will be needed by work- 
ers ten years hence) is probably the most important ingre- 
dient of the model and is also the most difficult to pre- 
dict. Dr. Gillie, in his essay, did not suggest ways to pre- 
dict future skills. Furthermore, Gillie’s model does not in- 
clude discussion of the affective domain. The affective do- 
main is also important to employers. Future attitudes as 
well as skills must be included when discussing work in 
the future. 

Education can successfully plan for future changes. Jobs 
expand, change, and become new jobs. Because of the 
changing working environment, educators need to deter- 
mine future technical, vocational, and social requirements 
of workers. Tomorrow’s education is being fashioned by 
what is happening now. The future has its roots in the past 
and present. The future is being planned (and made) now. 

If one observes and studies the innovations that occur 
in the world each day, planning for the future can begin. 


Guidelines for Planning for the Future 


Educators must be aware of what is available to help 
plan for tomorrow’s needs. A list of possible sources for 
anticipating and planning for these needs follows: 


(1) Are you taking advantage of the expertise of local 
business people? Do you have an Advisory Committee for 
your program; are you asking for and receiving “real” help 
from your advisory committee? If you have an effective 
and viable advisory committee, you can use each mem- 
ber’s expertise to help upgrade existing program(s) in ad- 
vance of the needs of the community and society. 


(2) Do you know the present skills and attitudes that 
are required for entry-level jobs in your technical area? Do 
you know the qualities that are needed for a person to be 
promoted to a management position? Effective and accu- 
rate surveys should be developed and sent to local employ- 
ers and employees in your teaching specialty to test what 
you're doing in the classroom with what’s being done now 
(and in the future) in business. Your surveys must include 
knowledge and attitudes. 
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(3) Are your students given an opportunity to work 
before they graduate? Do you have a cooperative program? 
If you do not have cooperative programs, establish (educa- 
tion/work) programs so your students can test the theories 
and concepts of the classroom with the realties of work. 

If you presently have internships or cooperative programs, 
when was the last time you evaluated and upgraded the 
existing program? When was the last time you told your 
students, “We don’t do that anymore?” 


(4) Do you have current contacts with the community? 
You should contact publishers, business and industry, 
equipment sales representatives, professional organizations, 
labor unions, state and federal government agencies, and 
the armed forces. These groups are planning for the future. 
If you share ideas, you avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort! 

(5) Are you—and your students—familiar with ERIC 
—National information collection centers that periodically 
abstract both research studies (RIE) and magazine articles 
(CIJE) in areas of education and business? Utilizing the re- 
sources of ERIC and other organizing branches keeps you 
abreast of current developments in the expanding free en- 
terprise system. 

Have you established your own departmental library 
to cull important facts and route these facts to faculty and 
administrators? Current data to make correct decisions 
must be made available. 


(6) Do faculty members at your school exchange 
program-related information? Do English, reading, and 
business teachers share the latest research and develop- 
ments in their disciplines? You must establish lines of com- 
munication between faculty (horizontal) and between de- 
partments (vertical) and the administration. Encourage 
faculty interaction and innovation. 


(7) Have you ever written to a “think-tank”? You 
can utilize the “‘think-tanks” of corporations; Rand, IBM, 
and the “Triangle” in North Carolina. For example, IBM 
spends millions each year researching office trends—past and 
future. For help with future planning write to IBM Office 
Products Division, Parsons Pond Drive, Franklin Lakes, 
NJ 07417. IBM and other corporations are happy to share 
data with educators. 


(8) You can start your own think-tank(s) by forming 
groups of capable and interested faculty members to assess 
the current and future direction of your departments. 


(9) Have you heard of the “Future Society” (a 
national group with 25,000 members dedicated to intelli- 
gent planning for the future)? You may join the World’s 
Future Society by writing to the World’s Future Society, 
4916 St. Elmo Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20014. Cost of 
regular membership, $18. 


(10) When was the last time you “followed-up” your 


program and its graduates? You must constantly check 
course and program objectives with the needs of business. 


& 
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Encourage graduates to write and participate in follow-up 


activities. 
(11) Is the staff at your school encouraged to gain cur- 

rent work experience? Consider introducing and develop- 

ing faculty internship programs. Have a cooperative “‘peo- 

ple” exchange with business, industry, and colleges. Re Ree 
(12) This last point is the most important! Are your 


students prepared for change? Are your students flexible? 
Do your students have a tolerance for uncertainty? When 
introduced to simulations that include ambiguity of instruc- 
tions, complexity, interruptions, and distractions, are 

your students successful? Can your students adapt to 
changes? 

Studies report that as workers are promoted, they must 
be able to work without supervision and with less than ade- 
quate information. As workers go “up the ladder,” job in- 
structions are less explicit and more implicit.* 

Include and encourage decision-making and indepen- 
dence in all your classes. Also, teach your students to be 
researchers so they can prepare for change when change 
occurs. If students are shown how to utilize existing re- 

a sources and are encouraged to be independent, they will 
have the tools to plan and do something about the future. 
Are you directly involved in business education, the 
business of education, or education for life? Are you in- 

volved in all three? 

The success of society is based on what will happen in 
the future. You must begin to plan for this future. Prepar- 
ing for the future is not to be taken lightly. Remember, 
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The Self -Actualizing 
Case Method 


Bruce Gunn 
The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


It is a generally accepted premise that individuals 
progress through a succession of needs relative to human 
development.’ Careful observation suggests that this prin- 
ciple has parochial application to student/employee 
behavior.” That is, trainees appear to graduate through a 
hierarchy of needs in developing their problem-solving 
skills. These prepotent, educational needs, which have 
been developed from an adaptation of Maslow’s needs 
hierarchy, are described below: 


SUBSISTENCE needs require trainees to learn the 
basic theories, concepts and techniques which are 
relevant to their discipline; 


SAFETY needs motivate trainees to apply their 
knowledge in practice by developing problem solving 
procedures, routines and structures. This technology 
facilitates trainees to avoid failure, harm and disaster 
in the real world of their profession; 


SOCIABILITY needs encourage trainees to seek 
friendships, cliques, associations, memberships, etc. 
so that a feeling of belonging to their chosen group 
can be experienced. These group affiliations provide 
for a free exchange of disciplinary ideas between 
members; 


SELF-ESTEEM needs impel trainees to demonstrate 
their scholastic aptitude to their peers and other 
segments of society. This is accomplished through 

the achievement of high grades, awards, prizes, 
scholarships, and other forms of pedagogic recognition; 


SELF-ACTUALIZATION needs prompt trainees to 
fulfill their problem solving potential through the 
perfection of their COMMUNICATION, PERSUASION, 
LEADERSHIP, ANALYSIS, CREATIVITY, and 
SYNTHESIS skills. 
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The connotation of self actualization in this project 
suggests that individuals should be given greater oppor- 
tunity in advanced stages of training to round out their 
problem-solving skills on their own initiative. At this level 
of training, individuals as a group have generally accumu- 
lated enough theoretical and applied knowledge about 
their profession to venture into problem-solving on their 
own reconnaissance. The fulfillment of this culminal, 
educational need will be an indispensible aid to individuals 
in the transition from the training session to the real 
world where they will progress largely through their own 
self-motivation. 

The case method provides the trainee with the ideal 
medium through which to experience self-actualization in 
problem-solving. A paramount reason for this is that the 
case method remains the best technique yet devised for 
training “managers-to-be,” outside of actual experience 
on the job. One of the case method’s strongest attributes 
centers around the development of independent, con- 
structive thinking on the part of trainees. These claims are 
attested to by the tremendous growth of the case method’s 
use in industrial and academic training programs. Schools 
such as Harvard, Stanford, University of Virginia, Boston 
University, University of Western Ontario, and North- 
western University are known to make exclusive use of 
the case method in their business programs. Further 
evidence of the increasing popularity of the case method 
is provided by the growth in case textbooks and supple- 
mental materials, in-house preparation of cases and clear- 
ing houses such as ICCH which reports its sales of case 
materials have advanced from three thousand dollars in 1953 
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to eight hundred thousand dollars in 1977.? Ironically, in 
view of this trend, innovative techniques for employing 
the case method in developing the problem-solving skills 
of trainees have been sparse in the literature. 

Accordingly, this paper presents a case procedure de- 
signed to assist trainees to “self-actualize” in perfecting 
their problem-solving skills. The rationale behind the 
SACM; the role that the instructor, case leaders, and par- 
ticipants play in its execution; and the closed loop grad- 
ing system used for peer evaluation are all intricate ele- 
ments of this case procedure. 


Rationale for the SACM 


Research has been developed in recent years which can 
be used to establish the rationale for guiding individuals 
through the self-actualizing experience in the training 
session.* A unique feature of this rationale is that it pro- 
vides “direction” for trainees’ efforts while offering them 
a free rein to accelerate the perfection of their problem- 
solving skills. 

Investigations by Rensis Likert and others have indi- 
cated that new patterns of group management are respon- 
sible for higher levels of human productivity than more 
traditional methods. These emerging management pat- 
terns represent movement away from the hierarchical 
emphasis of a superior/subordinate relationship. By en- 
couraging leaders to function as group coordinators, 
psychological resistences can be reduced where members 
see themselves working with the leader, rather than for 
him. Since instructors are essentially leaders of their 
trainees, it becomes a resourceful strategy to adopt these 
new patterns of management, with some modification, to 
the training session. 

A hallmark of the SACM is participation on the part of 
all trainees. The synergistic efforts of trainees can be a 
very beneficial attribute in case studies. It is frequently 
more difficult to apply knowledge than to learn the 
theory, concepts, and techniques associated with an indi- 
vidual’s profession. Consequently, the collective efforts 
of the group, drawing on their diverse backgrounds to re- 
solve the case problems and issues, can expedite trainee 
development. High trainee involvement in the SACM is 
achieved by making the group responsible for the 
quality of all aspects of the case study which includes 
the case presentation, case analysis, and peer evaluation. 

To motivate trainees using the SACM effectively, the 
instructor must be respected for expertise and high 
standards of performance. For example, the instructor 
must be capable of spontaneously handling any aspect 
of the case analysis during the training session if a major 
discrepancy arises. Additionally, the instructor must re- 
quire that all analysis pertinent to the case be performed 
by each of the trainees if one is to receive full credit for 
participation. A paramount task of the instructor, em- 
ploying this case procedure, is to establish a democratic 
atmosphere for trainee interaction. To this end, the in- 
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structor must strive to keep all discussion in the training 
session on an amiable, constructive, problem-solving basis. 
Belligerent conduct on the part of aggressive or domineer- 
ing trainees should be discouraged by emphasizing that all 
arguments must be supported with facts, evidence, and 
logical reasoning. 

During the case analysis, the instructor must refrain 
from criticism, coercion, or reprimand of the trainees. 
The instructor should be mindful that the SACM provides 
the trainees with a learning experience wherein they can 
be expected to make mistakes enroute to perfecting their 
problem-solving skills. When the quality of case analysis is 
made the responsibility of the trainees, criticism, counter 
argument, advice, etc. in rectifying discrepancies can be 
effectively dispensed through interaction among the parti- 
cipants. The instructor should try to develop an “‘ego- 
building” relationship among the trainees by offering 
praise and other positive strokes to participants when it 
is justified. This moderating conduct by the instructor is 
essential for insuring, building, and maintaining group 
loyalty among the trainees. Where trainees have positive 
attitudes toward each other, it provides for group cohe- 
sion. This trainee solidarity springs from the social needs 
of individuals who are mutually reinforced by a sense of 
belonging, dignity, and achievement as a by-product of 
the case analysis. 

When the instructor plays a passive role in case analy- 
sis, it transfers trainees’ attention from self to the group 
members. This peer group emphasis helps to stimulate a 
free flowing discussion with ample opportunity for ex- 
change to take place between the case participants. The 
instructor should never present a solution to the case 
during the analysis session because this would make the 
instructor the authority and dominance may quickly fol- 
low. Such a practice would stifle trainees who are apt to 
put aside their own analysis and let the instructor present 
a solution. 

Trainee consensus by majority vote is the basis for 
the decision-making process relative to resolving all im- 
portant issues in the case analysis. Dissenting individuals, 
which may or may not include the case leader(s), must 
accept full responsibility for the majority vote of the 
group even though they do not agree with the decision. 
This practice provides each trainee with maximum influ- 
ence over the collective efforts of the individuals in the 
training session to resolve the case problem(s). Such group- 
oriented authority and responsibility concerning the case 
proceedings establishes a supportive relationship for 
trainees in the sessions, helping to reinforce their sense of 
personal worth and importance. 


Design of Operating Procedures 

The operating procedures used in the SACM have been 
designed to minimize the adverse effects of human frailty 
on the quality of case presentation, case analysis, and peer 
evaluation. These operating procedures can be presented 
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by discussing the role of the instructor, case leader(s), 
case participant(s), and the mechanics of the closed loop 
grading system associated with the SACM. 


The Role of the Instructor 


Although the instructor plays a passive role in the case 
analysis, he can influence the group’s performance in four 
ways. First, prior to the case analysis session, the case 
leader(s) should meet with the instructor to discuss all 
relevant aspects of the assigned case. The instructor func- 
tions in an advisory capacity, making suggestions on how 
the case should be analyzed and on how the various prob- 
lems might be solved. However, it is entirely up to the 
leader(s) to decide how much of the instructor’s thoughts 
and recommendations will be included in the case pre- 
sentation. Secondly, the instructor prepares a statement 
of the case objective which is presented to the group by 
the case leader(s) at the beginning of the case analysis ses- 
sion. This case objective provides orientation in guiding 
the trainees through the analysis to a desired outcome rela- 
tive to the case problem(s). Thirdly, during the case analy- 
sis session the instructor can interact with the trainees by 
making observations, expressing opinions, and asking 
pointed questions when the analysis appears to be off 
track. At the conclusion of the case study, the instructor 
gives a summary statement concerning the overall per- 
formance of the group in the case analysis. This critique 
serves to compliment the trainees for a job well done or 
to motivate them to do better on subsequent cases if 
their performance has fallen below the instructor’s stan- 
dards for case analysis. In addition, trainees genuinely 
appreciate receiving an epilogue to authentic cases where 
the instructor is able to provide them with information on 
the actual (real world) outcome to the problems they 
studied. 

The primary duties of the instructor during the case 
presentation are to record the contributions of the case 
participants and to make sure the problem-solving steps 
in the case analysis format are following chronologically. 


The Role of Case Leader(s) 


Individuals who serve as case leader(s) volunteer or 
are selected by the instructor for each of the assigned 
cases in the training session. The number of case leaders 
needed is generally proportional to the complexity of the 
case to be analyzed. Simple, descriptive cases may require 
only one leader while complex cases may necessitate mul- 
tiple leaders who generally specialize in various aspects of 
the case analysis and presentation. The primary responsi- 
bilities of the case leader(s) are to prepare the case analy- 
sis and orchestrate the case participants in resolving the 
case problem(s). Although all trainees are required to 
analyze the case and resolve its problem(s), the work of 
the case leader(s) should be the most thorough and 
rigorous. Requiring both the case leader(s) and partici- 
pants to prepare the analysis for the case improves the 
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group’s chances of arriving at an effective solution to the 
case problem(s). 

After presenting the case objective to the trainees for 
group orientation, leaders should follow a rigid format in 
the case analysis. One recommended format is: (1) case 
history (brief synopsis of case facts); (2) statement of the 
problem; (3) develop alternatives; (4) establish criteria; 
(5) evaluate alternatives; (6) resolve final decision. The 
leader(s) should strive to achieve a professional atmos- 
phere for group analysis, encouraging maximum partici- 
pation from the trainees in resolving the issues in the 
case study. This responsibility necessitates that case 
leaders stimulate a free-flowing discussion, allowing 
ample opportunity for exchange between case partici- 
pants. Also, it is the duty of the leaders to see that the 
group uses the time allotted for case analysis efficiently. 
Trainees who are verbose or take off in the wrong direc- 
tion in an attempt to “fly by the seat of their pants” 
must be curtailed by the case leader(s). A photostatic 
copy of the seating chart can be used by the case leader(s) 
to keep track of the contributions of the participants dur- 
ing the case analysis. This procedure helps to identify 
trainees whose low contributions require that they be 
questioned further to get the broadest possible participa- 
tion from the group. In large training sessions, case 
leader(s) can help the instructor keep track of contribu- 
tions to the case analysis by using the seating chart to call 
on trainees, who wish to participate, by name. Another 
helpful practice is to require case participants to intro- 
duce themselves before making contributions, at least 
until the instructor is familiar with all the individuals in 
the group. 


The Role of Case Participants 


The SACM works best when every trainee is concerned 
with the quality of case analysis. All case participants 
must strive to make timely, relevant, and accurate contri- 
butions to the case analysis. In situations where quantita- 
tive analysis is relevant to resolving case problems, parti- 
cipants must “write up” the analysis, explain it to their 
peers and pass it on to the instructor for evaluation. If 
trainees attempt to accumulate points with erroneous and/ 
or redundant contributions, case participants have a re- 
sponsibility to check these individuals by pointing out 
their discrepancies. Trainees can earn points for expedit- 
ing the case analysis. Additionally, by elevating the quality 
of case analysis, it will reflect favorably on the training 
group’s overall performance. 

It is likely that every SACM training session will have 
a few individuals whose relative participation is inade- 
quate. Two reasons for this lack of participation may be 
attributed to shy or unprepared trainees. The shy trainee 
who frequently finds it difficult to express ideas to peers 
must be encouraged to participate. This situation can be 
remedied by reserving some portion of the case analysis 
period for calling directly on trainees who have low parti- 
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EVALUATION OF CASE LEADER 


Weight Index 
Functional Areas (A) Proficiency Scale (B) (A X B) 
Evaluation (AX B) 16:18: 20) 
Breadth of Partici- 
Add for Total 
EVALUATION OF CASE PARTICIPANTS 
Weight Index 
Functional Areas (A) Proficiency Scale (B) (A X B) 
Relevance of Case (20) A? 3 
Contributions (AXB) (2° 4 6 8:70.14 
Breadth of Partici- 
Professional De- 


Add for Total 


Exhibit 1: Examples of Grading Chits for Case Leader(s) and Case Participants 


cipation. By calling on individuals, it can “prime the 
pump” for shy trainees and penalize unprepared case par- 
ticipants. Finally, it should be noted that the confidence 
of all trainees to participate can be bolstered where it is 
commonly understood that there is usually no one per- 
fect solution for a given case.® 


The Grading System 


The SACM employs a closed-loop grading procedure 
to minimize the frailties of peer evaluation. This grading 
system requires the case leaders to grade the quality of 
performance by case participants, and case participants to 
evaluate the quality of performance by the case leaders, 
at the conclusion of a case study. The initial step in 


implementing the grading system is the preparation of a 
seating chart. A copy of this original seating chart can 
then be used by the instructor to record the contribu- 
tions of the case participants during each of the case 
study sessions. The instructor awards “gross” performance 
points to case leaders in a lump sum amount that is stand- 
ard for the case assignment. The case participants earn 
gross points based strictly on the value of their contribu- 
tions to the case analysis. The case participants may earn 
one or a few points for qualitative contributions and 
multiple points for quantitative analysis. As previously 
mentioned, where quantitative applications are appro- 
priate for a given case, it is essential that case leaders 

and participants write up their analysis and explain it to 
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EVALUATION OF CASE LEADER(S) 


RELEVANCE OF CASE EVALUATION-—How pertinent 
were the theories, concepts, techniques, and evidence 
used by the leader(s) in case analysis. 

KNOWLEDGE OF CASE—How knowledgeable were the 
case leader(s) on all aspects of the case. 

ANALYTICAL RIGOR—How thoroughly did the case 
leader(s) use qualitative and/or quantitative analysis 
to resolve the various issues in the case. 

CENTRALITY TO CASE OBJECTIVE—How effectively 
did the case leader(s) give direction to the group in 
resolving the case problem(s) and objective. 

MANAGEMENT OF TIME-Hovw efficiently did the case 
leader(s) use the time available in coordinating the 
group through the various problem-solving steps asso- 
ciated with case analysis. 

BREADTH OF PARTICIPANT SELECTION-— How fair 
were the case leaders in giving all trainees who volun- 
teered, a chance to participate in the case analysis. 

MENTAL DEXTERITY —How well were the case leaders 
able to cope with the perplexities of case analysis by 


a group. 


EVALUATION OF CASE PARTICIPANTS 


RELEVANCE OF CASE CONTRIBUTIONS-— How perti- 
nent were the case participants’ qualitative and/or 
quantitative contributions to case analysis. 

KNOWLEDGE OF CASE—How knowledgeable were the 
case participants on all aspects of the case. 

LOYALTY—How faithful and supportive were the case 


participants to each other in pursuing the case analysis. 


BREADTH OF PARTICIPATION—How broad was the 
case participation in case analysis. 

TEAM SPIRIT—How much zeal, keenness, enthusiasm, 
etc., did the group exemplify in case analysis. 

PROFESSIONAL DEMEANOR~— How orderly, mature, 
and cooperative were the case participants in case 
analysis. 


Exhibit 2: Explanation of Functional Attributes Used in 
Grading Case Leader(s) and Case Participants 


their peers in the training session. To receive full credit 
for their efforts, the case participants must then pass 
their work on to the instructor to be evaluated for its 
contribution to the case study. 

To encourage participation and attendance during case 
analysis sessions, each trainee begins the case evaluation 
with minus five points. Once a trainee earns credit for a 
contribution, the standard five point deficit is eliminated. 

At the culmination of case analysis, grading “chits” are 
passed out to case leaders and participants. Examples of 
these grading chits and an explanation of their functional 
attributes are found in Exhibits 1 and 2, respectively. 
Each case participant is required to evaluate the quality 
of case leadership by circling the attained level of profi- 
ciency associated with a particular attribute of leadership. 
The case participants sum up the index scores (functional 
weight x proficiency scores) into a composite proficiency 
score. This composite proficiency score ranges between 
zero and one hundred. All the participants’ scores are 
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summed and divided by the number of case participants 
to get an average proficiency score for case leadership 

in the assignment. This average proficiency score is multi- 
plied by the case leader(s)’ total gross allotment of points 
(standard points assigned to each case leader times num- 
ber of leaders) for the assignment to derive the net points 
reflecting the quality of performance by the case leaders. 
Where there are multiple leaders, each leader evaluates the 
contribution of the other members by assigning each of 
them a pro rata percentage score which reflects the 
individual’s contribution to the team effort. The pro rate 
percentage scores, assigned by a leader to each of the team 
members, must add up to one hundred percent. Although 
each leader is free to give the other members the percen- 
tage score which represents the individual contribution 
to the team’s effort, it is important for grading purposes 
that the leader shows the other members their scores and 
explain the percentage allocation. In the event an impasse 
is reached, the instructor must be the final arbiter. Then, 
by averaging the percentage scores received by each of 
the leaders and taking these average scores times the total 
net points for leadership, individual net points for speci- 
fic leaders can be calculated. 

In turn, the case leaders are responsible for using 
grading chits to evaluate salient aspects of the partici- 
pants’ performance. By taking the average of the leaders’ 
proficiency for case participation and multiplying this 
figure by the points accumulated by each case participant, 
the net points earned by each of these trainees can be 
determined. 

The grading system for the SACM is designed to dis- 
courage arbitrary and capricious peer evaluation by the 
trainees. The peer evaluation procedure utilized in this 
case method is global in nature so that trainees cannot in- 
fluence an individual’s grade irrespective of the other com- 
peers performing the same role in the case analysis. How- 
ever, even when it is made absolutely clear that trainees 
cannot influence an individual’s grade independent of 
other group members performing the same function in 
the case analysis, some trainees may still use extreme 
malice or favoritism in their grading. This problem can 
be eliminated if the instructor reserved the right to re- 
ject biased grading. It is important that trainees under- 
stand that these grading chits are the most valuable and 
comprehensive “feedback” that individuals receive on the 
quality of their case performance. Truthful peer evalua- 
tion of performance is essential in facilitating trainees to 
improve their various problem-solving skills. 

In order to assign letter grades to trainees for their 
overall performance in case analysis, the instructor can 
utilize a number of alternative grading methods. For ex- 
ample, a contract method could be employed which re- 
quires the trainees to accumulate a predetermined num- 
ber of points to earn a particular grade. Another grading 
method allows the instructor to use a curve over the 
points trainees have earned for each assignment or their 
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cumulative points at the end of the case training session. 
Finally, a rank order, percentile grading system could be 
used. In this grading procedure each trainee’s cumulative 
points are divided by the individual who has acquired the 
most points in the case analysis. These percentile rankings 
can then be stratified to assign letter grades for overall 
performance by the trainees. 


Questionnaire as Feedback Instrument 


At the culmination of a SACM training session, a 
questionnaire should be administered to trainees to moni- 
tor their reaction to this self-actualizing experience. This 
feedback instrument provides valuable information for 
continually improving this case procedure. 

In the past, this author has used a twenty-item ques- 
tionnaire, utilizing a Likert Scale, along with three open- 
end questions.” Trainees have generally reported a favor- 
able reaction to the use of the SACM in “simulated 
problem-solving situations.” The SACM, as perceived by 
these respondents, encourages strong participation and 
trainee interaction in case analysis. Also, these trainees 
have registered relatively strong agreement that the SACM 
reduces the sometimes repressing effects of the trainee/ 
instructor dyad. The democratic procedures associated 
with the SACM along with the checks and balances built 
into its grading system have been found by trainees to 
produce a professional environment for case analysis. 
Trainees strongly agree that the SACM offers them 
greater flexibility in pursuing case analysis than more 
traditional case procedures dominated by the instructor. 

Trainees generally concur that the format of the SACM 
encourages them to round out their problem-solving skills 
on their own initiative. These respondents have also indi- 
cated that the SACM makes them more attentive in case 
analysis and requires more participation than other case 
methods used. By making the trainees responsible for 
the quality of all aspects of the case analysis, respondents 
have generally agreed that the SACM has improved their 
confidence in expressing their points of view to their 
peers. 

On the negative side, trainees have indicated that they 
felt coerced into participating in the case analysis where 
the SACM was employed. Some trainees have expressed 
the desire to sit back and reflect on the case analysis 
rather than enter into the fray. Some trainees have regis- 
tered disenchantment with the grading system with a few 


feeling it is too subjective, and that their peers receive credit 
for trivial and/or redundant contributions. However, 

these trainees fail to mention their own obligation to 
rectify such discrepancies by carrying out their responsi- 
bilities in the SACM. It is usually true that the value of a 
contribution is in the eyes of the beholder; consequently, 
there will often be a difference of opinion between a 
trainee and instructor on this matter. 

It is helpful to consider the SACM is a microcosm of a 
real world management system. Because it utilizes demo- 
cratic principles, the SACM can be expected to elicit 
higher levels of attention, participation, and esprit de 
corps than more autocratic case procedures. This case 
method should be employed in the latter stages of an in- 
dividual’s training. At this stage the SACM provides a 
natural bridge between the paternalistic environment of 
a typical training session and the real world where indivi- 
duals will progress largely through their own initiative.® 


NOTES 


1. Abraham H. Maslow, New Knowledge in Human Values 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1959). 

2. The dichotomy student/employees will henceforth be 
referred to as trainees. 

3. The Intercollegiate Case Clearing House, Soldiers Field, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

4. Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1961). 

5. There may be some doubt as to whether students have the 
competence to handle such extensive course responsibilities. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that MASTERY LEARNING TECH- 
NIQUES are based on a premise similar to the one used in the 
SACM. See for example, Mark Hammer, “The Personalized Sys- 
tem of Instruction,” Collegiate News and Views, Vol. 29, No. 3 
(Spring 1966): 5. 

6. The “bumblebee” principle may be used to elucidate the 
practical aspects of this observation. According to the laws of 
aerodynamics, the bumblebee cannot fly. But the bumblebee 
does not know this and continues to fly about its business. In 
other words, although the group settles for a less than perfect 
solution, the combined enthusiasm for their own plan can over- 
come its inherent frailties in the real world. 

7. This questionnaire will be made available on request. 

8. The author is indebted to Warran B. Nation, a professor 
of marketing at Florida State University, who critiqued an earlier 
draft of this article. 
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Banker Joe Bires talks about investments with Paul Raglow, a junior at Cardinal Stritch High School 


in Oregon, Ohio. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


More than forty staff members of First National Bank 
of Toledo have entered the teaching ranks as faculty for 
an innovative new educational program which the bank 
has introduced into high schools throughout the metropol- 
itan area. 

The bankers are volunteer instructors for the first of a 
five session, week-long course on personal money manage- 
ment which the bank developed especially for the high 
school student. 

The program has become an overwhelming success in 
the short time it has been available to high schools. It was 
launched in October into area school systems and in the 
first two months of operation more than 1,500 students 
in seventeen schools had participated in the program. 

The bank began the education program as the result of 
experience with a large number of adult customers who 


seemed to lack the basic skills of good money management. 


“From day to day observation over the years, it was 
obvious that many people had to learn how to handle 
their money the hard way—by mistake. We thought this 
situation might be corrected in the long term by providing 
information to students in the classroom environment, be- 
fore they begin to earn a living,” William D. Travis, vice- 
president and director of marketing for First National, 
said. 

In creating a program, which was almost a year in prep- 
aration, the bank researched to determine what money 
management programs existed in other parts of the coun- 
try. The bank officials found that very few existed and 
most merely touched over subjects such as savings tech- 
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niques or check writing. After evaluation, it was decided 
that it would be best to create a program specifically tai- 
lored to the needs of high school students. 

After gaining input from educators in many schools in 
the Toledo area, the bank developed a comprehensive five- 
part program covering such subjects as savings, the proper 
handling of checking accounts, borrowing, credit cards, 
the use of automated teller machines, and budgeting for 
credit payments. 

First National retained Sister Mary LaVernne, a learn- 
ing specialist and a recognized authority on teaching tech- 
niques, to fashion the course material so that it would be 
compatible for classroom instruction. 

Sister Mary LaVernne prepared an extensive teacher’s 
guide and conducted special training sessions for the bank 
personnel who would introduce ‘‘Dollars and Sense” with 
a generalized slide program on banking into the classroom 
during the first session. The remaining sessions are con- 
ducted by the teacher, using the teacher’s guide in addi- 
tion to a variety of overhead transparencies, audio cas- 
settes, charts, and other visual aids. Each student also re- 
ceives a packet of hands-on material which includes vocab- 
ulary sheets, sample checks and deposit slips, and infor- 
mational literature. 

Response to the program has extended beyond educa- 
tors. Several other banks in Northwestern Ohio have ex- 
pressed interest in obtaining the program for use in schools 
within their service areas and First National has begun to 
study the possibility of packaging the program for use by 
other banks. 
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Grading 


Penny Schlager Schneider 
Brighton Senior High School 
Brighton, Colorado 


Two questions must be answered when selecting a 
grading procedure for typing assignments in advanced 
office education classes. Will the grading system help 
the student to improve business skills? Will it help the 
student to succeed in the business world? 
To prepare a student for the world of employment, 
an instructor must challenge the student to complete 
assignments in the same way that would be acceptable 
in an office. An employer evaluates the production work 
of a typist in several ways. Did the typist follow instruc- 
tions? Was the work completed in an efficient, economical 
manner? Was the work completed neatly and correctly? 
Teachers evaluate each student’s papers in the same 
manner. They do this by classifying papers into three 
categories: excellent, mailable, or not acceptable. 


Selecting Excellent Papers 


Excellent papers are done perfectly by the students. 
All instructions have been followed. The material has 
been typed in a neat and proper manner. There are no 
typographical errors, and all error corrections, if any, 
are of excellent quality. Any employer would be proud 
to have this paper represent his company. 

Identify an excellent rating by marking a plus (+) on 
the student’s paper indicating the highest score possible. 
This will give encouragement and develop pride. Each stu- 
dent receiving this mark may then work harder to continue 
to achieve the excellent rating. 


Grading Mailable Papers 


Papers are mailable even though they have not earned 
the excellent rating. Naturally, the material must still be 


Office Approach 


Typing Papers 


free of typographical errors. It must also be neat and 
acceptable for mailing. However, minor errors in following 
instructions are acceptable. Perhaps an error correction is 
adequate but not of excellent quality. 

It is very important that material be judged for mail- 
ability. If incorrect letter styles were used in the office, 
would employers have the letter retyped? Most employers 
would consider the time involved and the cost. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of a letter is well over $5.50. The 
employer does not want to spend this extra money cor- 
recting minor faults. It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to point out the importance of time and cost to the stu- 
dents. 

The mailable rating can be indicated by an M on the 
student’s paper. The M indicates that the paper is mailable 
and that it would not be retyped in most offices. 

It is important that students realize most mailable rat- 
ings are due to carelessness. With a little extra care, a plus 
rating could be achieved. 


Finding Papers Not Acceptable 


Papers not acceptable are papers that should never be 
used. The papers would need to be corrected or retyped. 
These papers might contain one or more typographical 
errors, misspelled words, or poor corrections. A paper 
which had unacceptable deviations from the instructions 
given would also deserve the lowest rating. 

A minus (~) can be used to indicate the papers that 
are not acceptable. Some students may consider a minus 
rating to be harsh for one typographical error, but it is 
essential that the students realize the importance of 
proofreading. 
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The price is righ 
price Is rig f. 
AT A lot of people think high 
bis quality and low price aren't very 
compatible these days. We'd 
like to prove otherwise. 
Our furniture is a good example. 
Garrett's quality standards are 
as high, or higher, than any in 
the industry. And they keep getting 
higher. Yet our prices are designed to fit your 
budget. What it all adds up to is high quality ata 
low price. . .a price that's right for your budget. 
Write for a free Garrett catalog and the name 
of our nearest representative. 


GARRET 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 
802 EAST KING STREET 
GARRETT, INDIANA 46738 

PHONE :(219) 357-4161 


Converting Ratings into Grades 


Because grades are used to maintain progress reports 
and school records, the ratings earned on projects must 
be adapted to the traditional grading system. For example, 
the minus (-) rating should carry the same value as the 
letter grade F. However, the minus is used to encourage 
students to work toward achieving an M or a +. The plus 
(+) rating deserves the letter grade of an A+, and the 
mailable (M) rating equates to a letter grade of C. Con- 
vert these ratings by using the following system: 


POINT SYSTEM 

Grade Points Grade Points 
A+ 12 Cc 5 
A 11 Ce 4 
A- 10 D+ 3 
B+ 9 D 2 
B 8 D- 1 
B- 7 F 0 
C+ 6 
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Each plus rating would receive 12 points which 
corresponds to the A+. Each mailable paper would receive 
5 points for the value of the C, and a minus would receive 
0 points, which is equivalent to the F. 

Most typing assignments in office education programs 
consist of several papers which comprise a unit. Ifa 
typing unit consisted of twelve papers, the students 
would receive twelve separate ratings. These ratings need 
to be compiled in order to determine a letter grade for 
the unit. 

Three examples follow relating to a unit of twelve 
separate projects and ratings. The ratings are combined, 
and all of the plus ratings are multiplied times the point 
value of 12. The mailable ratings are multiplied by 5, and 
the minus ratings by 0. The points are added and the sum 
divided by 12, which is the total number of ratings within 
the unit assigned. The quotient is the number used on 
the point system chart to determine the letter grade for 
the unit. 


Examples 


John Doe earned 5 plus ratings, 5 mailable ratings, and 
2 minus ratings. His total point accumulation is 85. To 
find this accumulation, multiply the 5 plus ratings by 12 
points, the 5 mailable ratings by 5 points, and the 2 minus 
ratings by 0 points (5 +’s = 60 points; 5 M’s = 25 points; 
2-’s = 0 points). Add the points together and divide by 
the total ratings of 12 (85 + 12 = 71/12). By checking 
the quotient of 7 on the point system chart, John earned 
a B- on his unit. 

Jane Smith submitted an incomplete unit of the 12 
projects. She completed only ten of the papers. On these 
ten papers, she earned | plus, 5 mailables, and 4 minuses. 
The two incomplete papers will also be considered as 
minuses giving Jane a total of 6. Her total point accumu- 
lation is 37 (1 + = 12 points; 5 M’s = 25 points; 6 -’s = 0 
points). Dividing the 37 points by 12, Jane earned a 3 or 
a D+ on her unit. 

Mary Brown submitted her unit with 11 +’s and 1 -. 
Her point accumulation is 132 (11 +’s = 132 points; 1 - = 
0 points). After dividing 132 by 12, she earned an 11 or 
an A on her unit. 


Suggestions for Grading System 


1. Assign several projects to be handed in for a unit 
grade. This permits students to average their ratings which 
is an advantage for the best and the poorest student. It 
is also an advantage for the instructor to combine grades 
to represent unit grades in the grade book rather than 
recording each particular job. If there is a preference for 
having papers handed in as they are completed, devise a 
chart to keep a record of each completed paper. 

2. If unit grades seem too low or too high, analyze 
the unit. The unit should provide a variety of projects. 

A page containing 250 typewritten words would certainly 
be more difficult than a short business form. If a variety 
of projects are included, the best student is challenged 
and the low achiever is able to succeed. 
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3. If a three-page report is included in the unit, it 
should receive one rating for each page. Separate ratings 
might also be given for carbons, envelopes, etc. On the 
other hand, a series of extremely short projects might be 
combined for one rating. 

4. When introducing this grading system, allow stu- 
dents who receive a minus rating to correct their mistakes 
and receive a higher rating. However, do not tell the 
students what the error is or how many errors there are. 
Allow the students to correct on the same paper if possi- 
ble. This would encourage time and paper-supply economy 
If they correct all of their errors, change the minus rating 
to a mailable rating. Gradually break away from the 
“second-chance”’ approach so that the students will work 
harder to receive a plus rating the first time projects are 
handed in. 

5. Encourage the students to proofread each other’s 
work before presenting their papers for grading. Suggest 
that their parents and friends help proofread also. Office 
employees would normally ask for assistance from other 


co-workers on any item of importance. Correspondence 
always deserves a “‘second” look to assure perfection. 


Benefits of Grading System 


1. Student’s production and performance improve 
remarkably. 

2. Students are evaluated in a manner similar to office 
evaluations. 

3. Students are challenged to produce typing assign- 
ments comparable to typing projects in an office. 

4. Grading system avoids traditional letter grades on 
each paper. 


The office approach system of grading is very strict 
and demands much of the student. Employers are strict 
and demanding too. They do not deduct a given number 
of points per error on their typists’ papers. They expect 
mailable copies. Therefore, office education instructors 
must insist on the same high standards. Students will then 
be better prepared to succeed in the world of office 
employment. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


To be considered, manuscripts should be double-spaced and normally should not exceed 2,500 words. 
Photographs and other illustrations are welcome and should be submitted in camera-ready condition. 
Authors are asked to follow the Chicago Manual of Style, 12th edition. Submissions should be addressed 
to the managing editor, Journal of Business Education, 4000 Albemarle Street, N. W., Suite 504, 
Washington, D. C. 20016. Two copies of the manuscript are requested. 


Articles are published in the following areas: business fundamentals, including general business, busi- 
ness math, business law, economics, communications, and business organization; consumer economics 
and consumer education; distributive education; office education, including procedures, secretarial and 
clerical training, and word processing; accounting and data processing; and teacher education. 


The Journal of Business Education is designed to appeal to teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
at the secondary and post-secondary levels and to educators in colleges and universities. 
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Managing 


Patricia Robbins 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Today as more emphasis is placed upon the management 
of time, the need for information on the role of the tradi- 
tional secretary or administrative secretary must be ex- 
plored. The secretary should become a critical factor in the 
executive’s effectiveness. 

As is always the case, the business teacher must not on- 
ly keep current with the areas of new emphasis occurring 
in today’s offices, but also must prepare students for the 
future world of work. With each new surge that affects the 
office, the business teacher is responsible for sharing this 
knowledge with students. 

When business teachers present critical factors and sec- 
retarial techniques for helping the executive save time, they 
must make students aware that saving time is a team effort 
that must be coordinated, with the secretary orchestrating 
the move. 

The first step a secretary can take to become a working 
partner in helping the boss conserve time is to identify time 
wasters: time wasters for the secretary and time wasters for 
the executive. 


Use of a “Time Analysis” Sheet 


In order to pin point more accurately where time is be- 
ing spent, a separate time analysis sheet for the executive 
and the secretary can be kept for a period of several weeks. 
Such a time analysis should include a column for the iden- 
tification of the task, time the task was started, time com- 
pleted, whether it involved contact with subordinates, out- 
side contacts, intra company contacts, etc., and the total 
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A Team Effort by 
Secretary and Executive 


time to complete the task. The last column should provide 
space for identifying time wasters which could be elimi- 
nated. 

Such an analysis can also reveal which time wasting con- 
ditions can reasonably be expected to reoccur. This identi- 
fication can provide an opportunity for the executive/ 
secretary team to think through what steps can be taken 
to prevent these conditions from developing into a time 
waster again. Internal as well as external time wasters must 
be identified. After time wasters have been identified and 
a list made, the secretary and executive should sit, think, 
and make plans based upon this list. . 

Some executives may find many suggestions for saving — 
time to be adverse to the “traditional” or “human relations” 
approach. These factors, especially human relations, cannot 
be disregarded completely. Instead, incorporate those time- 
saving techniques with which the secretary and the execu- 
tive will feel comfortable. 

Through this analysis it may possibly be determined 
when and how time is wasted. Examples follow: 


Telephone 


A quiet hour, free from the telephone, first hour in the 
morning and/or first hour after lunch, may prove a valuable 
time saver for the executive. Each person can recall the 
frustration from beginning a task five or six times, each at- 
tempt interrupted by an incoming telephone call. Each re- 
newed attempt involved the rebuilding of concentration. 

The secretary might arrange a call-back time for the ex- 
ecutive. Prior to seeking identification of the caller, the 
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secretary should assure the caller the executive will return 
the call. Before this call-back time, all information needed 
by the executive to complete the conversation should be 
on his/her desk. 

Through the screening of telephone calls, many calls 
may actually need to be diverted to other persons respon- 
sible for a task. Telephone screening, of course, gives the 
secretary the opportunity to display extreme tact and di- 
plomacy so that a telephone caller will not be offended. 
Screening calls properly will help the executive overcome 
his/her fear of offending people. 

It must be realized that some callers will naturally have 
priorities and warrant immediate interruption. If secretaries 
detect this urgency, they can tactfully and pleasantly indi- 
cate to callers that the boss is busy at the moment but 
could be interrupted if the caller wished. It will then be 
the responsibility of the caller to determine the urgency of 
the conversation. 


Mail 

Not only can telephone calls be screened, but also the 
mail. Some mail can be handled by team members. The 
secretary can also prove to the executive that she/he is ca- 
pable of replying to many routine inquiries, thus freeing 
important time. The person who is an administrative assis- 
tant can assume responsibility for answering routine in- 
quiries and for proofreading all correspondence. 

The executive can use a dictating machine. The average 
writing speed of an individual writing in longhand is about 
ten words per minute. The Dartnell Corporation cites 
sixty words per minute as the average dictation rate when 
dictating to a piece of dictating equipment. Simple math- 
ematics will reveal the savings in time and money by use of 
the dictating machine. 


Visitors 


Schedule of visitors should leave the executive time to 
think and plan. Thinking and planning is not something to 
be done only if there is time left in the day. 

From the time analysis chart it can be determined which 
visitor interruptions were most costly. Such analysis may 
reveal that the traditional approach of permitting co- 
executives and their secretaries to enter the executive’s of- 
fice without permission from the secretary is too time con- 
suming. The last two hours before lunch and after lunch, 

a total of four hours, should be sufficient for scheduling 
visitors. 

Placing the secretarial desk within distance of the execu- 
tive’s door will discourage drop-ins and make it impos- 
sible for a visitor to enter without checking with the sec- 
retary. Again, diplomacy is the key! 

This elimination of free access to the executive’s office 
can reap further benefits in the saving of time because the 
executive can go to the subordinate’s office, thus remaining 
in control of the length of the visit. In addition, unsched- 


uled visitors whom the executive chooses to see can be met 
outside of the executive’s office to minimize the time. 

When a visitor is in the executive’s office, the secretary 
should, after a reasonable time, either telephone or open 
the door to remind the executive of obligations. 

For the executive always to have an open door is no 
guarantee of success. The success rests upon how the secre- 
tary handles it. 


Meetings 


When an executive schedules a meeting, the secretary 
should prepare a typed agenda for each person. Also, all 
information necessary to expedite the meeting should be 
available. If a short meeting will accomplish the purpose, 
the secretary should arrange the meeting in a room where 
facilities encourage standing up. This will help to discour- 
age socializing. 

The list of time wasters can be many and varied; each 
should be identified and dealt with individually. Other 
time wasters that could be identified are lack of executive 
planning, lack of delegation, poor information. 

Some suggestions for saving time that relate solely to 
the secretary are as follows: 


Periodic Peak Loads 


The time analysis may reveal patterns of fluctuations. 
If so, during the slack time the secretary can make prelimi- 
nary preparations for the periodic peak loads. As an illus- 
tration, during slack time the secretary can be addressing 
envelopes for end of the month billing or preparing new 
labels for folders needed when beginning a new year with 
the duplicate method of filing. 


Desk Reference Files 


To save much time that would otherwise be spent search- 
ing for information, the secretary can organize a desk ref- 
erence file which includes names of important clients, tele- 
phone numbers frequently called, addresses of regular cor- 
respondents, organizational chart, map of sales territories, 
tane zones, personal data sheeis, dates to remember, and 
other frequently needed information. 


Filing System 

Timely and accurate data are necessary for management 
and its employees to perform efficiently. Attention should 
be given to the creation, storage, retrieval, retention, and 
disposition of these records. If this has been a neglected 
area of the office management, it should become the focus 
of a thorough investigation. 


Tickler File 


A tickler is an accumulating record, by days, of items of 
work to be done on future days. The tickler file may be 
kept for monthly or yearly intervals. It is used to remind 
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the secretary of work to be done, to check off items ac- 4. is able to take care of today’s crises in order to allow 


complished, and to record work for a future date. Consult- the executive time to plan for tomorrow. 
ing the tickler file should receive top priority each morning. 5. is capable of shielding the executive from unimpor- 

: : tant day-to-day operations so he/she will have time 
Pending File to plan for the future. 

This file contains work that is pending and is usually 6. is knowledgeable and efficient in the management of 

kept in the secretary’s desk. The pending file is convenient people and time. 
for the secretary since the work that needs to be com- 7. isa key member of the administrative staff. 
pleted is always at her fingertips. Correspondence should 8. knows and understands the goals of the executive 
never be filed in a cabinet until action has been completed. and the company. 


9. is able to organize time, coordinate appointments, 


oscil schedule, and meet deadlines. 
Practically everyone uses a desk calendar as a memory 10. displays initiative, and handles and follows through 
reference. It is so easy to jot down an appointment or date on projects. 
to remember on the calendar. 11. is courteous. 
The secretary/executive team effort to manage time pre- 1? sein. 
sents a profile of a successful administrative assistant as one 13. is articulate (orally and in written form). 
one who: 14. sets priorities. 
1. is tactful. 
2. is diplomatic. As if this is not enough, the administrative assistant 
3. is able to distinguish the important from the urgent. must be able to do all of this almost unnoticed. 


Single copies of a list of 
COMMUNITY AWARENESS 
ACTIVITIES FOR NATIONAL METRIC 
WEEK and the NCTM METRICATION 
UPDATE & GUIDE TO SUPPLIERS OF 
METRIC MATERIALS are available free from 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1906 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 
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Key to Effective Teaching 


Betty S. Johnson 
Lamar University 
Beaumont, Texas 


A majority of the requirements for successful, effec- 
tive teaching revolve around a thorough understanding of 
the communication process. In order to be effective, 
teachers must first be aware of the types and levels of 
communication that are involved in teaching and then use 
these concepts to improve their teaching approaches. 

In this paper, the focus is to identify some major fac- 
tors associated with effective teaching, to show some of 
the communication concepts used, and to attempt to 
relate each of these to a communication ability. It is not 
an attempt to define all the communication concepts, 
but rather an effort to show in a limited way those 
particular concepts necessary to this particular definition 
of effective teaching. 


What Is Effective Teaching? 


First, just what is “effective teaching” and how can it 
be evaluated? Many centuries have passed since the first 
teaching-learning experience; yet, there is still great varia- 
tion in what is considered effective teaching. 

Many administrators view the effective teach>r as the 
one who researches and publishes the most articles. Com- 
munity people often tend to judge a teacher’s effective- 
ness by the current status or prestige of former graduates.! 


Communication: 


Others believe teaching can be measured by the ability of 
students to achieve certain competencies. That is, teachers 
must be able to show that they are competent by produc- 
ing competent students. While competency based pro- 
grams have merit and perhaps make teaching performance 
much easier to evaluate, this is not yet enough. 

Two of the more controversial evaluations used to 
measure teaching effectiveness are the student and peer 
evaluations. While these can be very biased on some 
points, they can also be very revealing to an alert teacher 
who is willing to improve a teaching style. Many areas of 
personality and human relations which cannot be affec- 
tively measured through other evaluation systems may 
be reflected in these. 

The literature revealed several interesting studies, but 
one of particular significance was a study conducted by 
Hildebrand and Wilson at the University of California at 
Davis branch.” They surveyed 338 students and 119 
teachers to ascertain the best and worst teachers. From 
these findings, they expanded their study to a larger 
sample of 51 classes taught by the best and worst teachers 
and containing over 1,000 students. Some very interesting 
findings resulted. Teachers and students agreed on the 
components that were required for effective teaching. 
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Based on these findings, Hildebrand and Wilson developed This leads to the second component—Organization/ 
five categories or components that may be identified in Clarity. Organization and clarity refer to one’s ability to 
effective teachers. “put it across”; it is an ability to make oneself under- 
stood. Tactical competencies, the second communication 
competencies, as defined by Thayer,’ are the aggregate 
Components of an individual’s skills, techniques, and capacities for the 

By taking these five broad areas as the basis for the effective and efficient conversion of information which he 
model, readers can consider the impact of communication generates and subsequently disseminates, into consumable 
in each of these groups. forms. The teacher must employ both strategic and 

The first component is the Analytic/Synthetic tactical competencies in the planning, organizing, and pre- 
Approach—or command of the subject. The effective senting of the subject matter at the student’s communica- 
teacher must know the subject matter thoroughly; an tion level (the student’s capacity to give meaning or 
effective teacher must be able to break that subject down significance to event data, based on experience, educa- 
into integral parts showing the relevance of each and tion, environment, etc.).° Well-chosen examples, apt 
still maintain the significance of the whole. What com- analogies, logical progression of ideas and gathering of 
munication competencies are used? Thayer stresses two interest, the placement of emphasis and a timely sum- 
communication competencies, one of which applies mary demonstrate these tactical communication compe- 
here—that is, the strategical communication compentency.° tencies in regard to organization and clarity. Can the 
He defines this as the ability to assess accurately the teacher reach the student with subject matter at this 
state-relationships between oneself and others, to use level? 
thinking abilities, and to comprehend both the subject The third component of effective teaching is Jnstructor 


matter and to select the best terminology, channel, and Group Interaction. This component deals with the inter- 
media by which to convey this subject to a class. Does personal—organizational levels of communication. A class- 


this instructor analyze and show conceptual understanding? room setting is comparable to an organization in that 
Does this person contrast the implications of different there is a structured chain of command and there are 
theories and present the origin of ideas and concepts? both formal and informal channels of communication. The 


P/H WIRELESS 
CLASSROOM BROADCASTER 


The versatile way 
to teach business skills 
education 


Shorthand, typing, of- 

fice practice, and con- 

sumer education—any 

instructor can trans- 

mit up to 12 different les- 

sons simultaneously to an 

unlimited number of stu- 

dents using headphones 

and desk-top receivers. 

The compact console ac- 

cepts cassettes or plug-in 

audio from any source. 

Bzing wireless, the system 

can be moved from room to room, student seating 
can be flexible, and total space can be fully utilized. 
For a free, no-obligation demonstration, contact P/H 
Electronics. 


P/H ELECTRONICS, INC. 


413 E. Helena Street 
WZ Dayton, Ohio 45404 (513) 461-5898 
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instructor must be skillful in controlling group participa- 
tion and interaction. The effective teacher perceives 
effectiveness through the use of both verbal and non- 
verbal communication. Body language, student reports, 
question periods, and informal discussions provide 
excellent feedback for the teacher to determine the 
extent of student understanding. 

Instructor Individual Student Interaction, a one-to-one 
interpersonal level of communication, is the fourth com- 
ponent of effective teaching. This is the communication 
that takes place many times outside the classroom in the 
hall, coffee shop, or on the street. This type of communi- 
cation was ranked highest and most important by 
students on a faculty evaluation conducted at Arkansas 
College in the spring of 1977.° The faculty members 
who could show a real interest in the student and really 
“listen to” students were rated as most effective. The 
importance of effective listening is paramount and should 
not be taken lightly by the teacher. Development of good 
listening techniques will aid the teacher not only in the 
classroom setting, but in the real world as well. 

The fifth component of effective teaching has been 
labeled Enthusiasm. This may be defined as the quality of 
radiating self-confidence and awakening interest. Instruc- 
tors communicate to students interest, love for the 
profession, and willingness to learn by many nonverbal 
communication techniques. Unconsciously, a person who 
likes his work will display these characteristics. By the 
same token, many will unconsciously communicate non- 
verbally dislike for the course. In order to be effective, 
the teacher must show a genuine interest in the field and 
be enthusiastic about sharing it with others. Do teachers 
love people and love to teach—especially communication— 
or are they in that classroom because no one else would 
take it? Students know. It shows! 


Stressing Basic Communication Ability 


These five broad categories are not intended to be 
inclusive. Others could be added and part of these could 
be deleted. Needless to say, few, if any, teachers exem- 
plify all of the characteristics of effective teaching. Surely, 
some of these qualities come more easily to some 
instructors than to others. That is not to say that any 


instructor cannot develop these qualities. However, 
effective teaching CAN be learned if a person is willing to 
pursue it. Teacher training institutions should assume the 
responsibility of stressing the importance of effective 
communication, both in theory and in skills, to future 
teachers early in their college careers. A screening process 
should then be utilized to eliminate those individuals who 
do not possess, and are not willing to acquire, basic 
communication competencies which lead to effective 
teaching. 

Those already in the profession should be willing to 
reinforce the qualities they presently possess that will 
make them even more effective teachers. 


NOTES 


1. Milton Hildebrand, “The Characteristics and Skills of the 
Effective Professor,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XLIV, No. 
1, January, 1973, p. 41. 

2. Hildebrand, p. 42-43. 

3. Lee Thayer, Communication and Communication Systems. 
Homewood: Richard D. Irwin Co., 1968, p. 271. 

4. Thayer, p. 271. 

5. Thayer, p. 112. 

6. Faculty Evaluation conducted at Arkansas College, Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, under the direction of Dr. Roberta Brown, Dean of 
Institutional Research and Development, Spring, 1977. 
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Indiana 47809; Telephone (812) 232-6311, Extension 2134. 
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Hints 
for Teaching 
Hearing Impaired 
Students 


1. Before preparing student's individual educational plan 


(IEP), find out about the previous education your stu- 

dents have had. 

@ What kind (mainstream, special school, special class)? 

@ Where? 

@ How long? 

® Note: If possible, talk with previous teachers. Even a 
phone call will help. 


2. Consult with a certified teacher of the deaf. Discuss your 


problems and frustrations with them. Visit a school for 
the deaf. 


3. Review student's progress frequently and revise IEP 


accordingly. 


4. Hints for classroom communication: 


@ Are your students seated where they can see the 
teacher and the blackboard and still turn to see other 
students? 

@ In checking to see if they understand, be careful not to 
embarrass them in front of peers. 

@ Talk slowly/clearly to your hearing impaired students. 

Do not exaggerate mouth movements or shout. 

@ Have one person talk/sign at a time. 

@ Identify the person speaking and make sure your hear- 
ing impaired students know who is talking. Pointing 
towards the person speaking is helpful. 

@ Avoid talking while writing on the blackboard. 

@ Do not stand or sit in front of a bright light or a window. 

® Be sure your deaf students are seated near enough to 
lipread you. 

@ Avoid moving around in the class excessively. 

® Avoid covering your mouth when speaking. 

® Cue your hearing impaired students to page numbers 
in the textbook (write them on the blackboard). 

@ Use visual media and avoid talking while handling 
media. Give your students time to read before you 
start talking. 

@ When showing a movie, remember that hearing im- 
paired students can't lipread the person talking or hear 
the audio. Use an interpreter, provide a script or a 
written summary in advance. 

@ If the lights are dimmed to show a filmstrip, etc., 

remember students can't lipread in the dark. 


A Teacher’s 
Checklist 


Knowledge about hearing loss which teachers must have ! 


1. Do you understand your students’ hearing loss? 
For example, do you understand the importance of 
knowing: 

@ the degree of the loss? 
@ the nature of the loss? 
@ the age when the loss occurred? 


2. Do you know what your students’ audiograms look like 
and what information they tell you? 


3. Do you know how much your students can benefit from 
using hearing aids? 
4. Do you understand how a hearing loss affects: 
® communication development? 
@ personal/social development? 
academic development? 


5. Do you know why reading is such a problem for most 
deaf students? 


6. Do you know that with quality educational intervention, 
deaf people have become engineers, lawyers, physicists, 
dentists, educators, medical technicians, etc.? 


Communicating with hearing impaired students 


1, Have your students had complete audiological (hearing) 
examinations recently? 


2. Are your students effectively using what residual hearing 
they have? 2 


3. Can your students benefit from using hearing aids? > 

® Do your students own them and use them at home 
and school? 

© Do you check them daily when the students are 
young? 

@ Do you have extra batteries? 

@ Have you discussed their use with an audiologist? 

@ Do you consistently use amplification during school? 


4. Have your students had full ophthalmological (vision) 
examinations? 
® Do you know why they are absolutely necessary? 


A new, free checklist on mainstreaming hearing-imparied students in regular classrooms is available 
from the National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). Send request to: Public Information 


'NTID has prepared a book on mainstreaming entitled Main- 
streaming: Practical Ideas for Educating Hearing-Impaired 
Students, edited by M.E. Bishop (1979). It is available from Publica- 
tion Sales, A.G. Bell Association for the Deaf, 3417 Volta Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20007 at a cost of $10.00. 

Get the help of a certified audiologist and a certified speech 
pathologist. 

3NTID has prepared a package entitled Orientation to Hearing 
Aids (OHA). It is available from Publication Sales, A.G. Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, 3417 Volta Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
at a cost of $12.75. 


Office, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology, One Lomb 
Memorial Drive, Rochester, NY 14623. Please include a stamped, self-addressed envelop. 
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Three Phase Multi-Instructional Method of 
Teaching Personal Financial Management 


James O. Hill 
Vincennes University 
Vincennes, Indiana 


A new multi-instructional approach in personal finan- knowledge of situations that will be met less frequently 
cial management has been developed to meet the needs of but that are of serious consideration to contemporary 
students with various educational backgrounds at Vin- consumers. These learning units offer opportunities for 
cennes University, an “open door” institution. The course more specialized study of the above topics and the explo- 
has been individualized so that students progress at their ration of others, such as social security, annuities, pensions, 
own pace. Less advanced students profit from a slower the consumer movement, investments, estate planning, 
pace at which they are not penalized for their lack of automobile purchasing, as well as other topics of interest. 
experience or learning rate. Superior students, unhampered Students will not only work through units in the enrich- 
by a slower pace, gain desired basic knowledge and move ment offerings for credit, but will also have the option of 
into auxiliary units which enrich their course of study. All doing independent study.This independent work may 
students gain from the advantages individualized instruc- consist of students developing their own modular units, 
tion offers. displays, short slide presentations or market surveys. 

The main goal of a personal financial management class Further, they may compare various items such as 
is to provide students with information and guidelines for warranties, guarantees, and products, conduct field inter- 
making sound consumer decisions. Unfortunately, the views with such people as insurance representatives or 
amount of class time available in a given semester does not lending officers, and perform other activities that students 
permit an instructor to cover every aspect of decision- may suggest. By allowing flexibility in the enrichment 
making to be dealt with in the market place. In order to units, we hope that the students will better equip them- 
alleviate part of this problem, the course is organized into selves to make rational consumer decisions when con- 
two divisions. A basic core program gives students the fronted with market place situations. 
opportunity to develop decision-making skills in situations Because every student has an individual optimal method 
they will be encountering often, such as: occupations and of learning, the course consists of a three-phase approach 
income of individuals, personal budgeting, buymanship, to the material. The first option is video-instructional, 
saving money, banks and banking services, credit, con- allowing students to use a visual approach to the course 
sumer protection agencies, insurance, housing and per- (diagram 1). Each video tape is accompanied with a 


sonal income taxes. Enrichment programs broaden students’ reading assignment from a textbook. When both are used 
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together, the students usually have little difficulty master- 
ing the topic of study. Second, an audio-instructional 
approach is used, which incorporates the use of an audio 
tape and an accompanying reading assignment. Third, a 
basic approach, offers self-contained learning packages to 
students who are hampered by poor reading ability or 
who lack a basic understanding of terminology necessary 
to complete one of the other methods of instruction. 

Each of the approaches is highly individualized and 
provides an alternative method for learning concepts in the 
course. The three phases are broken down into small 
sequential steps, thus allowing each student the opportunity 
to gradually proceed through a topic of study. As the 
student completes each step with eighty percent mastery, 
he may then proceed to the next part (diagram 1). After 
finishing a series of steps, the student will have completed 
a topic of study for which he receives points toward his 
grade. If the student fails to master the material, he is 
allowed to repeat the unit in any of the three modes avail- 
able until that particular step is mastered. 

Since the lecture method is de-emphasized, the 
teacher’s role in the class takes on a new perspective. 
Instead of setting the pace of study and determining when 
and what specific material will be studied, it is the instruc- 
tor’s responsibility to be available (during what would 
have been regular class time) in a learning lab to answer 


student’s questions, to assist with testing student’s achieve- 
ments, and to offer encouragement, praise, and criticism. At 
other times, a lab assistant is available to help students who 
may want to enter the lab at different periods of the day. 
Another responsibility that the instructor must assume is 
the development of a study guide for each individual unit. 
The study guides consist of six components (rationale, 
learning objectives, pretest, learning activities, post-test, 
student evaluation form) which help the student move 
through the material with as little confusion as possible. 


Each student must complete the core program with 
eighty percent mastery on an objective type test in order 
to receive a minimum grade of C. After completing the 
core program, a grade may be improved by moving into 
enrichment units. Again, mastery of the material will be 
required before the student may proceed to other enrich- 
ment units. 


In this program students appreciate being able to work 
through the course at their own pace and they enjoy the 
multi-instructional approach. By offering personal 
financial management as an individualized course the 
university gives students the opportunity to master more 
material, allows them more freedom of choice of materials 
to study, and offers them more flexibility in studying that 
material. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET FROM PCBEE AVAILABLE. Dr. Anne L. 
Matthews, Chairman of the Policies Commission for Business and Economic Education, 
has announced the availability of a special publication marking the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Policies Commission. The special publication contains copies of all 
policies commission statements issued since 1959. Other contents include a special state- 
ment by Chairman Matthews; a Business Education FORUM reprint of an article entitled 
“The PCBEE: Past, Present, and Future” by Hobart H. Conover, Adele P. Schrag, and 
Eugene D. Wyllie; a current membership roster of the Policies Commission; and a listing 
of all persons who have served on the Commission since its inception, The Policies Com- 
mission is co-sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, the National Business Education Association, 
and the Business and Office Education Division of the American Vocational Association. 
The Commission is the only trans-organizational group with representatives from all three 
professional organizations. Copies of the publication are available at $4 per copy from 
the following address: PCBEE, National Headquarters, 1906 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virginia 22091. 
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CLASSROOM VISUALS 


JANE F. WHITE 
Georgia Southern College, Statesboro, Georgia 


THE MOBILE 


4 


‘Ideas are the root of creation,’’— 
Ernest Dimnet 


This month’s visual, the mobile, may 
be made from a store advertising piece 
(grocery stores use these to advertise 
new products); may be purchased 
already made from a book or variety 
store; or may be prepared from other 
materials, such as illustrated. This 
mobile is created from four plastic coat 
hangers. To make the basic part of the 
mobile, place the hangers on a flat sur- 
face with all hooks pointed in the same 
direction. With colored chenille stems, 
wire the hangers at the top and the 
bottom; then open the hangers and 
separate them at the hooks, the length 
of the chenille stems. Wire and continue 
until a cone shape is formed. At the top, 
form a loop for hanging the mobile. 
Choose a topic, such as Secretarial 
Careers; then select illustrations to re- 
flect the topic. Place the caption in the 
center for stability. With yarn, tie the 
illustrations at different lengths to each 
hook—plus one at the bottom. Also, an 
illustration should be on both sides as 
the mobile is in constant motion. More 
hangers could be used, but four provide 
a better balance. Any shape—round, 
rectangular, or square—makes an inter- 
esting pattern. This mobile can be 
changed often by choosing a different 
theme and selecting illustrations to 
depict the theme. 
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AUDIOVISUAL SOURCES 


... Business/Management Film 
Catalog 


A complete line of management, 
business, and sales color-sound motion 
pictures using real-life management 
environments and situations are de- 
scribed in this catalog. The films 
present current and effective business 
philosophies and techniques based on 
research and data supplied by both 
educational and _ business leaders. 
Copies are free by writing: National 
Educational Media, Inc., 15760 Ven- 
tura Boulevard, Encino, CA 91436. 


... Decorator File Cases 


A fully coordinated collection of 
decorator file cases and desk/shelf 
organizers for business and profes- 
sional institutions and homemakers are 
available from Jesse Jones Industries. 
Of special interest to business edu- 
cators are: (1) title magazine file cases 
to organize and to protect professional 
journals; (2) stationery storage cabinets 
for desk, credenza, or work table; (3) 
record and tape cases of various sizes; 
and (4) magazine racks and letter trays. 
In addition, many other organizers are 
described in the current catalog from 
Jesse Jones Industries, P. O. Box 5120, 
Philadelphia, PA 19141. 


... Money Management Library 


Designed for use in high schools, 
colleges, and adult classes, these MMI 
filmstrips supplement the Bookiet 
Library. Each 35 mm, color filmstrip 
comes with cassette and script text. 
An accompanying teacher’s guide pro- 
vides learning experiences, discussion 
questions, and selected references. The 
Money Management Filmstrip Library 
includes a boxed set of all filmstrips 
with cassettes and accompanying mate- 
rials for $15. A pamphlet describing 
these audiovisual materials is available 
from Money Management Institute 
Household Finance Corporation, 2700 
Sanders Road, Prospect Heights, IL 
60070. 


Computer Film 


“Computer Technology: The End- 
less Revolution” is available from 
Sperry Univac Worldwide Communica- 
tions. This 24-minute color film details 
information technology and explores 
computer research and development. 
Designed to interest the informed lay- 
man rather than the engineer, the film 
is suitable for a variety of audiences. 
Copies may be obtained for loan free 
or can be purchased for $80. For addi- 
tional information contact: Mr. John 
C. Baldwin, Audio/Visual Coordinator, 
Sperry Univac Worldwide Communi- 
cations, C2SE10, P. O. Box 500, Blue 
Bell, PA 19424. 


. Communication Media Packages 


The Business Communications 
Series consisting of three packages 
appropriate for business communi- 
cations, management, and office/ 
secretarial instruction are available for 
showing with either filmstrips or slides. 
The 35 mm sound-slide sets and sound- 
filmstrips are to be used on equipment 
with synchronizer capabilities. Titles 
for these three sets include: (1) Busi- 
ness Communications Overview; (2) 
The Art of Dictation; and (3) Intro- 
duction to Telecommunications. The 
media packages are produced by 
National Instructional Systems, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1171, Huntington Beach, 
CA 92647. Their catalog describes 
other media packages for typewriting, 
word processing, and duplicating pro- 
cessing classes, and the latest—a series 
of five on the electronic calculator. 


... Effective Communicating Skills 
Programs 


Two sets of video cassettes con- 
sisting of five to six audio-visual mod- 
ules and a Leader’s Guide, include: 
“Effective Communicating Skills,” 
which gives a basic look at communi- 
cation and points out common failures 
in communicating and how they can 
be overcome. ‘Effective Speaking,” 


examines the entire speech-making 
process from planning and writing to 
actual delivery. The first program con- 
sists of five audio-visual modules; the 
second, six. For additional informa- 
tion, request The Catalog of Audio- 
Visual Training Programs from 
Resources for Education and Manage- 
ment, Inc., 544 Medlock Road, 
Decatur, GA 30030. 


... Slides on Basics of Typing 


These full-color slides show how 
students should arrange themselves at 
typewriters for the most effective and 
comfortable typing. They may be used 
effectively, not only in beginning typ- 
ing classes but also as a review of 
proper typing techniques in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand transcription, 
and office practice classes. The 22- 
color slides, 2°x 2", with commen- 
taries, cost $19 a set. The cassettes 
which accompany the slides are $7.75 
each. Order from J. Weston Walch, 
Publisher, Box 658, Portland, ME 
04104. 


... Games and Simulations for 
Economics 


The third edition of A Guide to 
Games and Simulations for Teaching 
Economics annotates 130 items and 
places more emphasis on the construc- 
tion, selection, evaluation, and use of 
noncomputer games and less on how 
to play them. The guide contains lists 
of other bibliographies, journals, and 
newsletters as well as the names and 
addresses of publishers of games and 
simulations. Write to the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 
10036, for Checklist, which describes 
publications for teaching economics 
from primary through college levels. 


... Guidance Materials 


The eighteenth annual Educators 
Guide to Free Guidance Materials is 
completely revised. It lists selected 
guidance films, filmstrips, slides, audio- 
tapes, videotapes, scripts, audiodiscs, 
charts, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, 
posters, and books available free 
throughout the United States generally, 
and in many instances, the world. 
Reprints of the article, ‘‘Establishing 
Goals and Objectives for Guidance 
Programming,” by Dr. Gail F. Farwell 
are available free upon request. The 
price of this edition is $14.25. For 
titles of the eight other guides, write 
Educators Progress Service, Inc., 214 
Center Street, Randolph, WI 53956. 
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for classroom teachers 


Renae Bygel Humburg 

State Planner/Research for Vocational Education 
Department of Vocational Education 

University of Wyoming 


What do I tell classroom teachers about research to 
make it a priority issue in the 1980s? After months of 
searching for what I perceived as the major kind of 
research that needs to be carried out in the 1980s, I 
concluded: Research needs to be changed from a noun to 
an action verb in the classroom. I realize that this dis- 
covery by a person paid to do research is too simple—too 
intuitive. It is merely a grammatical change. I was sup- 
posed to arrive at my answer after digging through dusty 
volumes in the library, scanning hazy microfilm, conduct- 
ing computer-based searches, calculating averages, and 
testing data for statistical significance. I was supposed to 
write a research report and hope that someone would read 
it. Better yet, I hoped the reader would use the results, 
which is wishful thinking indeed. 

So what? So what will be the agonizingly important 
questions in the 1980s? They will be the human ones, the 
anxiety-ridden questions that our students confront daily. 
They are the questions that need researching now! 


“The Building and Trades Program at our school is 
recruiting females. Should I transfer to Building 
and Trades or should I stay in a Secretarial 
Science Program?” 

“Should I drop out of school or stay?” 

“Should I get a job so that I can buy a car or should 
I stay and graduate?” 

“Should I study or not study?” 

“Should I get married now or wait until I am through 
with high school?” 

“Should I enroll in a vocational program that I like 
or should I take the college program my parents 
like?” 

“Should I drop shorthand or not drop shorthand?” 

“Should I buy or not buy?” 


Practicing Researching: A Way of Life 


If you have students who are faced with decisions, 
would you guess that more often than not their final 
decisions are based on misinformation or lack of informa- 
tion? In other words, most decisions are based on lack of 
research. Furthermore, many or most of these daily non- 
researched decisions are directly related to their 
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educational/career paths. Needless to say, all members of 
the education team can help students to research or 
systematically investigate their daily decision “‘count- 
downs.” 

We do not need to conduct a formal experiment or 
survey to discover that our major problems will continue 
to be human ones. Surely, encouraging students to prac- 
tice problem-solving skills in the 1980s is more important 
than transmitting knowledge that will be obsolete by 1990. 
It is hoped that with practice the quality of their decisions 
might improve. 


‘7 do not need to learn how to make a decision. I have 
made decisions all of my life.”’ 


Yes, students have made decisions. Yes, I cannot tell 
them what to do. But I can help them research the conse- 
quences of their decisions. I can ask them what process 
they have gone through before they “‘blasted off” or 
acted. Here are some of my observations on how students 
make decisions: (1) irrationally or in the non-researched 
way—by emotion, (2) by default—by not deciding, and 
(3) by researching options and then deciding rationally. 


(1) Some students use the irrational chance or “‘toss 
of the coin or role of the dice” method of 
decision making. Decisions made by chance or 
luck relieve the person of any responsibility for 
the consequences. A non-researched choice could 
also relieve the person of any responsibility for 
consequences. 

(2) Other persons decide their future by NOT 
deciding—simply by retreat, default, or escape. 
The non-deciders do not like to research. They 
do not like to take responsibility for not deciding 
so they blame others. This is the so-called easy 
way or lazy way. 

(3) The third method used is the researching or 
countdown method. It forces the individual to 
take responsibility for a decision. 


This process may be conducted in a variety of situations: 
in the classroom, on the school bus, in the gym, in the 
hall, in an office, or at an FBLA or OEA meeting. The 
process may be casually approached in a conversation face 
to face, on the telephone, or while jogging. The process 
may also be done on paper—depending on the urgency and 
the complexity of the conflict. 

Cues fora COUNTDOWN are initiated by the COUNT- 
DOWNEE. These cues may be in the form of the following: 
a facial expression, a change of attitude, a change of behav- 
ior, excessive tardiness or absence, or just a remark such as 
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“I need help” or “Could I talk to you for a minute?” Some 
of these COUNTDOWNEES approach the COUNT- 
DOWNER at the most inconvenient moments: when the 
bell is ringing, when you are on the way to the restroom, or 
out in the parking lot when you are on the way home. 

Here is the research method given to the COUNT- 
DOWNEE by the teacher COUNTDOWNER: 


@ 10- Identify the problem by repeating it 


@ 9- Define the problem mutually with the 
COUNTDOWNEE 


@ 8- Collect as much information on possible 
alternatives as is possible 


@ 7- Clarify specific alternative possible choices 


@ 6- Under each alternative, list the advantages 
(benefits). For example: (This does not have 
to be in writing. Merely repeat for clarification) 


Alternative 1 Alternative 2 


ADVANTAGES ADVANTAGES 

2: 


@ 5- Under each alternative, list the truth about the 
consequences or disadvantages: 


Alternative 1 


ADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 


2: 
3. etc. 


Alternative 2 


ADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 


ph 
3. etc. 3. etc. 


@ 4- Summarize under each alternative: “‘If I choose 
this alternative, this will happen in the next year 
(short range).”’ 

@ 3- Summarize under each alternative: “If I choose 
this alternative, this will happen to me in the next 
five years (long range).” 

@ 2- Compare the advantages and disadvantages of each 
alternative. Which alternative has the most benefits 
short range and long range? 

@ |- Make your choice. 

@ 0- Blast Off! ACT and BE RESPONSIBLE for the 
consequence of your choice. 


The above process sounds complex. It is actually quite 
simple. Many of the steps can be eliminated when the 
COUNTDOWNER points out consequences to the 
COUNTDOWNEE. 


Example of a Researched Decision: To Drop Shorthand or 
Not to Drop Shorthand 


Here is a simple example related to a student’s learning 
career path. I would use it when a student comes to me 
with a problem related to dropping a course. If a student 
decides to drop a shorthand class, I might say, ““Could we 
discuss this before you go down to the office to get a 
drop slip? The first thing you should know is that is that 
there is only one class available for you and it is a class in 
business math. You have taken a class which is comparable 
to this one. In your learning plan you have indicated a 
desire to become an administrative assistant or a secretary. 
You have an opportunity to work in the skills laboratory 
to improve your shorthand skills. As you know, in this 
community having shorthand skills does make a difference 
in your job opportunities. Listings from the newspaper and 
the job service indicate that shorthand skills will increase 
your monthly income by at least $100.” (The above short 
discussion is for the purpose of clarification.) 

“Now let us list the advantages of dropping shorthand.” 
The so-called advantage stated as the main reason for 
dropping was: “‘I would not have so much homework.” 
The disadvantages of discontinuing the course far out- 
numbered the one advantage stated by the student: “‘I 
would not have a skill needed for a better paying job in 
this community. I would like to become an administrative 
assistant. I do not want to take business math.” 

My reply to the above would be: “‘No teacher can 
insure that you will like a class. Nor can that teacher 
insure that there will not be any homework. You cannot 
learn shorthand without some effort on your part. If you 
want a Saleable skill, you will need to do the homework.” 
After hearing additional information and after looking at 
the advantages and disadvantages of alternative decisions, 
the student would probably decide not to drop the course. 
The final choice, of course, is left up to the student. The 
student now has the “‘go ahead”’ to blast off and to act— 
based on information. 


Advantages of Researching with Students Daily 


1. Researching is easy and natural. 

2. It is searching out the best ways of doing things. 

3. Researching is an open-minded mode of operating a 
classroom, model office, or cooperative education 
program. It is not an add-on job. It is the job. 

4. Researching does not require media, equipment, or 
paperwork. 

5. Researching provides students with an opportunity to 
learn by doing. They practice making decisions that are 
at a high anxiety or high motivation level. Hopefully, 
the quality of their decisions will improve as a result. 

6. Researching helps us to meet student needs. The 
research countdown method forces us to look and 
listen for cues from students that say, ‘“‘Help me decide.” 

7. Researching challenges us to find out what is going on 
in the business world. Helping students to make career 
decisions forces us to collect information on the work 
world. It is only logical that we would collect informa- 
tion from local advisory committees, professional 
meetings, from reading. How else can we help students 
to make decisions! 


Research as an Action Verb: Response to the Critics 


Critics of this so-called major research issue have said: 
“If a personal decision should be made by the individual 
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student, what business do I as a teacher have in INFLU- 
ENCING the decision? My business is teaching business.” 

My response to this has been: “Yes, students are 
responsible for the consequences of their decisions. 
Teachers are in a unique position to help students to 
acquire cope-ability skills—to help them weigh the possible 
consequences of their decisions. It is this issue that is 
more important to me than which method of shorthand 
to teach or which time-testing method to use. 

Placing the researching of decisions at the core of the 
classroom mode of operation is no gimmick or new 
technique. It is simply a view of people. It has implications 
for the 1980s. It is a human development frame of refer- 
ence. I have not brought forth this issue in research as a 
do-gooder. I just hold fast to the belief that students will 
learn better if their problems and conflicts are listened to 
and dealt with in the learning environment. 

This is especially true in adult education. Adult students 
that I have had as students in evening business and office 
skills classes reflect on their past decisions as having been 
haphazard—chance or retreat decisions. This includes such 


important decisions as: quitting school, getting married too 
young, and finally finding a job that is tolerable enough in 
order to survive. Their entry into an adult evening class is 
based on need for upgrading, as well as a need to build up 
their confidence. Some of the women have chosen a 
typewriting class for brush up—not because they liked 
office work—but merely because it was the thing for 
females to do when they were going to school years ago. 
They had had no opportunity to explore non-traditional 
career paths. I have learned that their return to school may 
open the way for me as a vocational teacher to help them 
in the self-awareness or career exploration process. 

One business teacher summed it up this way: “When a 
student is confronted with a choice about a learning or 
career path and shares this problem with me, I find it to be 
one of my most teachable moments. | hope that the stu- 
dents whom I help in researching their decisions will 
continue to use that process when they leave school. 
Decision-making skills will be needed for survival in the 
1980s. If this is the definition of research, then my heart 
is in it.” 
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Jack Ferner 

Successful Time Management 

New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
296 pp., $6.95 

Publication Date: January 1980 


Addressing the people who live their lives 
in a state of frenzy, rushing from appoint- 
ment to appointment, Ferner outlines 

a simple and easy-to-use system of time 
management. He shows how successful 
people take the trouble to analyze, 

plan, and commit to a course of action. 
He suggests that one control interrup- 
tions, say no, and delegate effectively. 

Time is most democratic; everyone 
has the same amount. Some people, 
however, use their time more efficiently 
and effectively than others. Ferner shows 
how everyone, executives, teachers, 
homemakers, and students can plan, or- 
ganize, and contro] time to best accom- 
plish their goais. 

Numerous exercises, planning guides, 
and worksheets individualize this pro- 
gram, letting readers adapt it to their 
personal style and put it into imme- 
diate use. 


Hancock, William A. 

Executive’s Guide to Business Law 
New York: McGraw-Hill 

847 pp., $29.95 

Publication Date: 1979 


With explanations of a wide range of reg- 
ulations, from mergers and antitrust vio- 
lations to product safety and environ- 
mental laws, this work concentrates on 
making managers sensitive to potential 
legal problems that could occur in a vari- 
ety of business situations. 

Written in language that is free of 
technical and legal jargon, the guide deals 
with both the broad scope of business 
law and the specific areas that may lead 
to legal complications. Thorough cover- 
age is given to such subjects as effective 
communication with lawyers, the legal 
framework of the U.S. court system, and 
the legal preparation necessary before 
proceeding with any major business plan 
or decision. 

Detailed advice and guidelines focus 
on particular aspects of governmental 
regulation. Some of the topics covered 
are labor laws, corporate political activ- 
ity, management liability, federal securi- 
ties laws, income tax laws, unfair com- 
petition, franchising, veterans’ rights, 
tender offers, and patents, copyrights, 
and trademarks. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


SR® Orientation in Business English 
Silver Spring, MD.: Institute of Modern 
Languages, Inc. 

Text book $5.95, workbook $4.95 


This series is geared to adult, college, 
and high-school students who need to 
improve their command of practical, 
job-related English at the high—begin- 
ning and intermediate levels. The course 
is designed to develop the ability to 
communicate in English within a busi- 
ness context. It will equip students with 
the vocabulary and job-related informa- 
tion they need for a broad range of 
clerical, secretarial, and administrative 
positions in commercial, industrial, 
school, and government offices. 

Orientation in Business English is a 
three-level course which employs the 
proven SR® methodology. Used exten- 
sively in Europe and Latin America, as 
well as in the United States, OBE is com- 
pletely non-discriminatory and culture- 
fair in its portrayal of today’s occupa- 
tional world. With its particular stress 
on the development of conversational 
fluency, the course has been employed 
wherever there is a real need for English 
in business and government. Consumer- 
related material—credit, for instance—is 
an integral part of OBE, as is job-hunting 
and on-the-job communication. 

The materials for the complete OBE 
course consist of the Teacher’s Guide 
for all three levels; Texts 1, 2, and 3; and 
Workbooks 1, 2, and 3. 


Holmes, Ralph M. 

The Reference Guide: A Handbook for 
Office Personnel 

Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

227 pp., $3.30 

Publication Date: 1980 


The Reference Guide can serve as a refer- 
ence source for students and office work- 
ers and as a teaching/learning tool in the 
classroom or for individual study. To 
promote rapid location of information, 
the handbook is designed with a spiral 
binding, thumb index, running heads, 
and bright colored highlights. Rules and 


narrative statements are followed by ex- 
amples. There is a self-check exercise 
with answers for each unit as well as 
teacher-evaluated exercises for duplica- 
tion in the teacher’s manual. The guide 
also includes lists of commonly mis- 
spelled words, word division points, and 
important business terms; a discussion 
of basic business forms; suggestions for 
typing and office shortcuts; and the 
common filing rules. There is also a unit 
on seeking employment. 


Joseph J. Marks 

Instant Writing Course 

Danville, [ll.: The Interstate Printers & 
Publishers, Inc. 

32 pp., $1.50, less for bulk orders 
Publication Date: January 1980 


This book specializes in helping one 
write for newspapers and magazines. It 
is designed to improve the readability of 
the writing and offers step-by-step exer- 
cises and examples for preparing news 
and feature stories. 

The book was designed for the person 
who is the publicist for an organization 
and only has a short time to pick up a 
few basic journalism skills. It is also a 
self-instructional manual for the begin- 
ning journalist at the high school or col- 
lege level. 

It offers basic instructions on report- 
ing, tricks for making writing more 
readable, suggestions for putting action 
into the copy, and several examples of 
different kinds of stories. 


House, William C., ed. 

Electronic Communications Systems 
New York: McGraw-Hill Publishers 

240 pp., $25.00 

Publication Date: February 1980 


With authoritative articles on all the cur- 
rently known communications systems, 
and those proposed for the future, Elec- 
tronic Communications Systems exam- 
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ines both the benefits and the limitations 
likely to be encountered with these elec- 
tronic networks. 

Presenting twenty-three contributions 
from experts in the field, this work pro- 
vides descriptions of the key compo- 
nents, issues, and uses of communication; 
systems. An important feature of the 
text is its integrated treatment of data 
processing, word processing, and data 
communications systems. 

Complete coverage is provided on 
promising application areas, and com- 
munications concepts and network fun- 
damentals are emphasized. Articles sug- 
gest the directions likely to be taken in 
the 1980s by the combined fields of 
computers, communications, and office 
technology. Detailed discussions show 
how electronic computers can be linked 
to communications facilities to form 
computer-communications networks. 

The appendix includes several tables 
and charts that summarize key com- 
munications trends, and extensive bib- 
liogrphies of additional readings are giv- 
en for each of the three sections of the 
book. 


Craft, Berniece Robinette, Rose Palmer, 
and M. David Wertheimer 

Speedwriting for the Legal Secretary 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Educational 
Publishing 

$11.95; Teacher’s Manual $2.50 

Publication Date: 1980 


Bobbs-Merrill Educational! Publishing, 
publishers of the world-famous Speed- 
writing Shorthand system, introduces a 
unique new text—Speedwriting for the 
Legal Secretary. 

Designed for use in a one-semester or 
forty-five hour college-level legal secre- 
tarial course, the text assumes students 
have a workable knowledge of the basic 
typing, Speedwriting shorthand, and gen- 
eral office skills necessary to the secre- 
tary. The first chapter provides an over- 
view of correspondence and document 
preparation. 

Such topics as legal correspondence; 
client or nonlitigation documents; court 
or litigation documents; notices, orders, 
briefs and other documents are treated 
individually by chapter, with a discus- 
sion of the terminology for each section. 

Speedwriting shorthand outlines are 
presented in tabular style, together with 
definitions of the terms the student may 
be encountering for the first time. Each 
chapter contains documents for typing 
practice. Self-evaluation checks are pro- 
vided as well as topics for further dis- 
cussion. 
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Zelman, Gerald and Melanie Wallendorf 
Consumer Behavior: Basic Findings and 
Management Behavior 

Somerset, N.J.: John Wiley and Sons 

567 pp., $17.95 

Publication Date: March 1979 


Readers develop insights into how peo- 
ple behave as consumers and how various 
attempts to influence consumers may be 
made more or less effectively. The cen- 
tral assumption of this book is that the 
same knowledge about consumers may 
be used in beneficial or harmful ways. 
The authors suggest many useful ways 

in which consumer knowledge may be 
used. This text may be used for an in- 
troduction course on consumer behavior, 
but could also be used effectively at the 
graduate level. 


Gorman, Walter 

Selling: Personality, Persuasion, Strategy 
New York: Random House, Inc. 

518 pp., $14.95 

Publication Date: February 1979 


The text presents students with pre- 
selling concepts related to self-motiva- 
tion, success theory, non-verbal com- 
munication, and psycho-cyberretics. 
Then the basic techniques of selling are 
explained. The theme of the text is total 
preparation for selling. Techniques for 
listening, learning, creativity, and im- 
provement of memory skills are offered. 
The author endeavors to help the stu- 
dent toward maturation of a persuasive 
personality. In addition to personal de- 
velopment, the text emphasizes tested 
techniques and strategies for sales rep- 
resentatives and considers the long-range 
career possibilities. A teacher’s manual 
containing lecture material and transpar- 
encies accompanies the text. 


Mescon, Michael H. 
Business Today, 2nd, ed. 
New York: Random House, Inc. 
581 pp. 

Publication Date: 1979 


This book could serve as a text for an in- 
troduction to business. The second edi- 
tion was developed after a review of the 
first edition by an advisory panel of 
twenty-seven experienced leaders in bus- 
iness and business education. The mater- 
ial on small businesses has been ex- 
panded and the vocational aspects of 
business careers have been emphasized. 
There is more information on the con- 
cerns of the consumer in the business 


world. The text includes many examples 
to explain and reinforce specific points. 
Featured points within the text are 
boxed for visual emphasis. The text is 
supplemented by a course guide, an in- 
structor’s resource manual, a set of 
printed pretests, and a film series. 


Finch, Curtis R. and John R. Crunkilton 
Curriculum Development in Vocational 
and Technical Education: Planning, Con- 
tent, and Implementation 

Rockleigh, N.J.: Longwood Division, Allyn & 
Bacon, Inc. 

320 pp. 

Publication Date: 1979 


This important book offers a detailed set 
of procedures and guidelines for system- 
atically planning, developing and im- 
plementing curriculum changes in voca- 
tional and technical education. Designed 
for teachers, curriculum coordinators, 
administrators, state education personnel 
as well as private industry trainers, it co- 
vers agriculture, home economics, busi- 
ness and office distributive education, 
trade and industry, and health occupa- 
tions. 


McElroy, Elam A. 

Applied Business Statistics, 2nd ed. 

San Francisco: Holden-Day 

543 pp., $16.95 

Publication Date: 1979 

This text is geared for undergraduates in 
business and economics and the book 
has been revised and updated. Basic stat- 
istical methods are included as well as 
extensive coverage of index numbers 
and time/series analysis. The relevance 
of statistics in business is brought out 
through problems and examples. A 
knowledge of elementary algebra is as- 
sumed. 

The first nine chapters might consti- 
tute a first course with the last nine 
chapters as a second course or semester. 
The instructor will find the course flex- 
ible to individual needs. 
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I have been wanting to mention the three errors that 
appeared in our recent article on Spelling. I realize that 
all editorial slip-ups cannot be helped. However, when I 
saw the two repeated words (see p. 99, column 2, 4th line 
and p. 100, column 1, 13th line), and the misspelling of 
acuity (see p. 103, column 1, 3rd line from bottom), I 
nearly came “‘unglued.”’ Melba and I discussed whether 
teachers would realize that we were not responsible for 
such egregious errors—especially after our dissertation 
about proofreading. 


W. E. Perkins 
Associate Professor 
Business Education 


North Texas State University 


The editor concedes the advances of the corps of proof- 
reading gremlins and is mounting a spring offensive 
against the enemy. 


You are to be highly commended for your December, 
1979 issue of The Journal of Business Education. Here 
is what I used from that issue: Six out of thirteen items 
listed in the Table of Contents. I like and appreciate the 
help. 


Charles Walejko 
Division Chairperson 
WOODRUFF CENTER 
Stockton, CA 


The Business Teachers Association of New York State 
will hold its 28th Annual Conference in Albany at the 
Turf Inn on May 9-10, 1980. This year’s conference will 
center around the theme ‘“‘Futurizing Business Education— 
The How to Approach.” The conference will be attended 
by business education teachers, both high school and col- 
lege, from all areas of New York State. 

The conference will start at 11:00 a.m. on Friday, 

May 9, 1980 with registration of the participants. 


Who says awoman 
cant be president? 


“Ask my daughter. She's president of her 
company, and doing a fine job. 

“Three years ago Nancy joined Junior 
Achievement. At that time she wasn't nearly 
as interested in learning about business as in 
getting out of the house a night or two a week. 

“But she and a couple of other kids 
developed anew product and they got excited. 

“They got together on how to design it, 
make it, and sell it. Through her efforts the 
stock in this JA company has tripled. 

“When I remind her of how she used to 
pull the ears off her Teddy bear and always 
wanted me to ‘make them back, Daddy, she 
puts her arm around me and pulls my ear. 

“I'm proud of my girl. And I know JA 
didn’t do it all. But it sure helped.” 


Help our youth get started. 

Help them understand American business. 
Give us your time, your money, 

or your people who can help advise 

and work with the Achievers at JA. 


Contact your local Junior Achievement office /,. | 


for more information as to how you can help. 
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FYI... 


GRANTS AWARDED 


A computer training program for severely handicapped 
students in Huntington Beach has received one of the 
ninety-four grants funded by BankAmerica Foundation’s 
Educational Initiatives Program this year. 

The initiatives program, which will distribute about $1 
million to public education for the 1979-1980 school year, 
awarded $10,810 to Huntington Beach Union High School 
District to provide twenty-six severely handicapped stu- 
dents with basic entry level skills necessary for careers in 
computer programming. San Francisco Unified School 
District received a $48,500 grant to establish and staff an 
after-school tutorial program for students who have failed 
state-required proficiency tests. Students will receive group 
instruction as well as individualized help at eleven centers 
operating four days weekly. 

According to Huntington Beach Union School District 
Superintendent Frank J. Abbott, cost per student enrolled 
in their program will be $416, including instructors’ salaries, 
research and development of the program, computer equip- 
ment, operating expenses, and instructional materials. 

The bank’s initiatives program for California public 
schools was established to encourage creative local projects 
aimed at improving the quality of education. Every public 
school in the state—large and small—is eligible to apply for 
a grant, through its respective district, for a deserving pro- 
ject. Final judging is conducted by a panel of state school 
district officials. 


FOUNDATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


Stenograph Research Foundation, Inc., elected new 
officers at a recent meeting of its Board of Directors. 

Dr. Doris H. Crank, Professor Business Education, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, was elected president. 
She follows Dr. Robert L. Grubbs, Executive Vice President 
Robert Morris College, Coraopolis, PA, who served a two- 
year term as the first president of the Foundation. 

Dr. Robert E. Gades, Coordinator of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, was elected vice president. 

Dr. Ted Ivarie, Dean of the School of Business, Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston, was reappointed secretary- 
treasurer. 

All officers are charter members of the Board of 
Directors of the Foundation as are the two other Board 
members Dr. Calfrey C. Calhoon, Chairperson of Business 
Education, University of Georgia, Athens, and Dr. Alton 
Finch, Chairperson of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, at the University of Mississippi. 

The Stenograph Research Foundation, Inc., was organ- 
ized as a not-for-profit corporation to stimulate interest and 
involvement in research in machine shorthand and word 
processing as it relates to machine shorthand. Activities to 
enable accomplishment of the Foundation purposes 
include: 


1. The award of mini-grant support for approved 
research activities. 

2. The award of mini-grant support for developing 
approved exemplary instructional strategies and 
program models. 

3. The establishment of means for collection and 
disseminating research findings. 

Those desiring more information may write to the 

Stenograph Research Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 224, 
Skokie, IL 60077. 


A.I.E.S.E.C. 


The A.L.E.S.E.C. Perspective is unique. It merges the 
vision of business and academics on three levels, spanning 
the globe, the nation and the local community. A.I.E.S.E.C. 
is the French acronym for the International Association of 
Students of Economics and Business Management. It is a 
completely student-managed, nonprofit corporation, with 
international headquarters in Brussels, Belgium, U.S., 
national headquarters in New York City, and local com- 
mittees in each of its fifty-six member nations. From its 
origin in the quest for improved global relations, its history 
reflects energy, enthusiasm and expansion. 

A.LE.S.E.C. was founded’ by students from seven 
countries in post-World War II Europe to rebuild their war- 
torn economies and restore international cooperation. The 
War not only caused physical destruction and political 
separation; it also reduced the number of experienced 
young leaders capable of dealing with its aftermath. To 
meet this challenge A.I.E.S.E.C.’s founders set high goals. 
The students perceived the need 1) to develop inter- 
nationally educated managers; 2) to actively promote 
international understanding and cooperation; 3) to aid 


in the economic and social development of all countries; 
4) and to complement classroom knowledge with prac- 
tical work experience. 

These goals become reality through the reciprocal 
Student Traineeship Exchange. For each job raised by a 
local committee for a foreign student, one local member 
qualifies to work abroad. 

Over 80,000 A.I.E.S.E.C. students have participated in 
this Exchange program since 1948. This international 
transfer of national ideas and expertise reveals a basic truth: 
Each member of the global community fills a separate 
space, but all share a stake in common ground: one World. 

Our national perspective derives from the activities of 
the 60 U.S. committees. The activities are coordinated by 
a National Committee located in New York City. Each 
year since A.I.E.S.E.C.-U.S. was established in 1957, all 
local committees have met in December at the National 
Conference to elect officers and enact legislation. 
A.1.E.S.E.C.-U.S. has expanded to sixty college campuses 
and enabled over 6,500 American students to work in the 
Traineeship Exchange. 


A.LES.E.C.-U.S., 622 3rd Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
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Terms” 


is only one of this text’sS 
new teatures 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS by Fair- 
bank and Schultheis now 
contains a glossary of 
business math terms to 
strengthen students’ business 
math vocabulary. But that’s 
not the only new feature of 
this 1980 revision: 

e New words and terms are 
color highlighted when they 
first appear. 

e A section on the instruc- 
tional use of calculators is 
included in the Teacher’s 
Edition of the text. 

¢ Marginal notations ex- 
plain terms and remind stu- 
dents to check their work. 

e Unit Two (optional) 
covers the metric system. 

e A list of objectives for 
each of the text’s 18 units 
is provided in the Teacher's 
Edition of the text. 

APPLIED BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS is supple- 
mented with a Problems and 
Drills workbook, tests and 
Teacher’s Edition for both 
the text and workbook. 


Stock No. M45 
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For Today’s Student... 


COMMUNICATING IN BUSINESS: KEY TO SUCCESS 


William H. Bonner, Ph.D., Tennessee Technological University 
Jean Voyles, Ph.D., Georgia State University 


Completely revised and updated! A balanced presentation of com- 
munication theory, letter writing, report writing and oral communication. The 
practical and teachable text that you need to develop effective communication 
skills among your students. 

The complete teaching package includes: 

LEXT 
..- SOLUTIONS MANUAL 
.. WORKBOOK SERIES—designed to meet the needs of your 
particular course. Allows you to choose from: 
STUDY GUIDE AND WORKBOOK 


LETTER WRITING WORKBOOK 


REPORT WRITING WORKBOOK 


all prepared by: 
Joy Henshall, Ph.D., Tennessee Technological 
_ University 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on request; please indicate course title 
and text presently used. Thank you. 


dame publications, inc. 


P. O. Box 35556 Houston, Texas 77035 
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